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Thirty-second Biennial Meeting of Iowa 
Pioneer Lawmakers 


By Emory H. ENcLIsH 


The Thirty-second biennial meeting of members of 
the Pioneer Lawmakers Association of Iowa opened in 
the General Dodge memorial room at the State Histori- 
cal building at Des Moines, March 19, 1953, with the 
association president, former Congressman Burton E. 
Sweet, presiding. 

Mr. Sweet’s home is at Waverly and he was accom- 
panied to the meeting by Mrs. Sweet. He served from 
the Third Iowa district in the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh congresses of the United 
States, 1915-1923, and the Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth General Assemblies of Iowa, 1900-1903, in the 
House of Representatives. 

The forenoon program began at ten o’clock with the 
invocation by the Rev. Claude R. Cook, curator of the 
Iowa State Department of History & Archives, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cook: Our Heavenly Father: A well of gratitude fills 
our hearts and our minds this morning as we come together in 
this historic and important assembly. We are grateful for 
the contributions which these men have made to the common- 
wealth of Iowa; the contributions they have made to the scien- 
tific and material progress of this great state. We are grateful 
for all of their efforts; for the high idealism which marked their 
work when they were legislators and in the various posts which 
they have held in the country and in the state. We are pleased 
to register with them our thanks this morning for the work 
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they have done. May your blessings rest upon them as they 
meet this morning and again this afternoon. May the words 
of our mouths and the meditations of our hearts be accept- 
able in thy sight, Oh Lord, our strength and our Redeemer. 
Amen. 

President Sweet: We have with us today Governor 
Beardsley who again has kindly consented to welcome 
us here. We have had a great many governors in this 
state, most of them good, and I am satisfied that when 
the history of this period is written, the adminis- 
tration of Governor Beardsley will be a splendid history, 
one of which we may all be proud. I now introduce 
Governor Beardsley, who will welcome you. 


Back To Caprrot Hin : 

Governor Beardsley: Thank you President Sweet, Mr. Sec- 
retary and welcome Pioneer Lawmakers. It is a rare pleasure 
to have the good fortune to come here this morning, and wel- 
come you back to these familiar scenes—back to Capitol Hill. 
I know many of your fond recollections are associated with 
your service here at the seat of government and in behalf of 
the people of our great state. As governor I am privileged 
indeed to extend to all of you a most cordial welcome, and 
may I say there are many here with whom I have served in 
the Legislature and whom I have known personally for many 
years. To them a personal welcome. 

I don’t know of any finer contribution or any richer experi- 
ence for anyone than having the privilege of serving in the 
General Assembly. I think it is not only a distinct honor but 
a great opportunity for service, and I am sure you will all 
agree that it is a broadening experience. I have a proper ap- 
preciation of the sentiment which you all hold towards the 
Legislature, and of your approval of the rich traditions which 
are a part of it. It is one of the finest things that can come 
to one in a constructive and useful life; a true measure of suc- 
cess cannot be found in the measure of things by material 
value, but the true measure of success is for one to leave this 
world a better world for their having lived in it. 

It is the responsibility of every generation to make this con- 
tribution not only to the stability and security of our nation, 
of our government, of our state, but to provide for the ad- 
vancement and growth and development in the future. The 
traditions of the Iowa General Assembly are of the finest and 
each of you in your way have made your contribution to that 
sum total of accomplishment and growth and development, so 
on this occasion we can attribute our good government in this 
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state, not only to the fine conceptions originally conceived, 
but to the sturdy and good work done by men and women 
like you, and it is through your labors and perseverance, that 
we have built strongly and well. You have always shown a 
proper appreciation of the true landmarks, the fundamental 
principles of representative government, at the same time 
meeting the changed conditions. We have met those chang- 
ing conditions with sound and wise legislation to solve the 
problems immediately at hand, and planning to build wisely 
and in a stable way for the future. We have those who live 
in the past, but I am sure you Pioneer Lawmakers don’t live 
in the past! 


Botu GovERNOR AND PIONEER 


I remember back in the ’30’s—by the way, I am a Pioneer 
today—when the court packing question was raised in our ses- 
sion and some people were prone to say that when a man 
reached the tender age of 65 he should not sit on the bench 
any more. I was a young blood in the senate, and some of 
the men I cherished there—old Judge Anderson from down 
in my own county, and B. F. Carroll, the former governor of 
Iowa—all elderly men, Rush G. Clark—many of you have 
cherished memories of Rush. And often through the day I 
would visit with them, those men in the mature years of life, 
and they had more vision and had more progressive thoughts 
than many of the men of my own age, so I say the age of a 
man is not indicative of his capacity towards life. 

The thing we need to do is to maintain the proper per- 
spective so we can see things in their proper proportion, and 
if we do that, we will maintain a proper respect for ancient 
landmarks and traditions which have guided us on our way 
and from those concepts, we will find the wisdom, the know- 
ledge, the judgment, to make it possible in our day to meet 
our problems and to provide for growth in the future. That 
is the responsibility of the legislature. In the administration 
of government, in the executive branch there is an equal re- 
sponsibility for sound governmental administration. That is 
how it has been done in each generation. Each generation in 
its way has made its contribution to the sum total. 

Twenty-nine other men have occupied the governor’s chair, 
preceding me, each in his own way, some more, some less, has 
made his contribution to the good of our state, as you have 
in the legislative branch. What we should each seek to do is 
to make the greatest contribution possible in the furtherance 
of that noble cause. 

I know the fine sense of citizenship which motivated you 
men then and today and I join with you in paying reverence 
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to the fine concepts, the great citizenship, the deep patriotism, 
that are expressed in those words of Sidney A. Foster, “In 
all that is good, Iowa affords the best.” 


RESPONSE To GOVERNORS WELCOME 


President Sweet: Mr. Edward J. Wenner from Wa- 
terloo, an old friend of mine, is with us today. He has 
kindly consented to respond to Governor Beardsley’s 


welcome. 

Mr. Wenner: President Sweet, I don’t know whether his 
excellency is in the back of the room or whether he has gone, 
but anyway I address myself to him, to the members of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers Association, and the ladies who have lived 
along with some of us fellows when we were in service in 
the state house and shared our experiences, and to the visitors, 
if there are any with us, it is my privilege to address. 

It was my pleasure to accept this duty when Burton Sweet 
called me by telephone a few days back, and asked me if I 
would respond to the address of welcome to be delivered by 
Governor Beardsley. I toid him I would be pleased to do so. 
A response to an address of welcome is just what anyone 
makes it. Usually it is too long. I told Burton this one 
would be short, and that is wnat you may expect. 

I have known Burton Sweet for a long time. Burton was 
our congressman for some years. He made an excellent 
representative in Washington; many of you here today know 
that. Burton sought a greater service, and he became a can- 
didate for the United States senate while he was still serv- 
ing in the house. Maybe some of you remember we had a 
spirited campaign at that time, and Burton, like others be- 
fore, and others since, fell by the wayside. That was a dis- 
tinct loss to the state of Iowa. His service in the house was 
very satisfactory, a valuable service to us, and had he been 
advanced to the United States senate at that time, the chances 
are he would still be serving, because you can tell from the 
way he acts today, he is capable of doing that work. 

; Since that time there came in a sort of wave of reorganiza- 

tion. A few Democrats got their heads up and started vot- 

ing; still, I do not believe if Burton had been advanced to the 

senate, when he aspired to it, that any Democrat would have 

oe him. We in the old third district would have seen to 
at! 

I recall the first few days when Governor Beardsley was in 
the state senate. I am sorry he had to leave for he got hold 
of things in good shape and as a young fellow he started to do 
a good job, and he did a good job later on when he was a 
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member of the house. You know what his large following 
has accomplished. He has been elected governor three suc- 
cessive terms, and we hear whisperings around that he may 
not be a candidate for governor, but for the United States 
Senate. He has served earnestly and well. He has done a 
good job, and he will continue to serve us. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE ASSEMBLY 


Now I might go back and tell you some of the experiences 
that happened when I was in the state house. There were 
many interesting events. We had some fights—some didn’t 
come out so well. Once or twice the legislature adjourned 
with some very important bills still in the hopper. Some of 
us liked that and some didn’t. 


I recall when the oleomargarine excise tax bill passed. Noth- 
ing was said then about triangular oleo. The Farm Bureau 
at that time had a lot of steam behind several measures, and 
the excise tax was one. It had been in the legislature, I be- 
lieve, the session before I came, but wasn’t enacted into law. 
I don’t recall why but in the session I served, it passed the 
house, I believe it wasn’t unanimous, but almost. The bill 
passed the senate 49-1, I believe. You know I wasn’t that one, 
but since then, how many times I have wished I had been the 
second one! I have said to many people this year, while this 
fight was only one of the many roll calls I participated in the 
senate, it is the only one I feel ashamed of after a few years 
when I voted to put a five cent tax on oleomargarine. 

I presume many of you have received this booklet “Real 
and Personal”, which was written by Walter Beam. He is 
here and if nobody calls him up, I will call him before the 
session is over, and have him tell us a few things. Walter’s 
book tells something of every session Walter was in. He was 
in the legislature from the time he was a youngster. He has 
met many of the people that wrote the history of Iowa. 

This is my response to the governor’s fine address. We are 
glad to be here on this occasion, I know, and some of us who 
haven’t met others here, will do it before the day is over. I 
am sure this will prove an interesting and profitable meeting. 


The secretary read a list of those in former Iowa of- 
ficial station twenty or more years ago, now becoming 
eligible for association membership under the automa- 
tic provisions of its constitution, including former mem- 
bers of the state legislature, of the U.S. congress from 
Iowa, the state judiciary and state officers, many of 


whom were present. 
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PRESIDENT SWEETS ADDRESS 

Mr. Sweet: As your president, I am pleased to see so 
many members present on this occasion. We have all taken 
a small part in enacting laws in the state of Iowa. We have 
all belonged to the legislative branch of our government. In 
our scheme of government there are three branches—the leg- 
islative, the executive and judicial. All of the branches play 
an important part in the history of the great state of Iowa. 
This morning I wish to discuss in general terms the import- 
ant part that the legislature of Iowa has taken in our scheme 
of government. 

I was elected first to the house of representatives of the 
state of Iowa in the fall of 1899. The legislature met at that 
time on the even numbered years. Later that was changed. 
When I was elected to the legislature, the condition of our 
country was entirely different than it is today. Telephones 
were just coming into use. We knew nothing about radios, 
television or atomic bombs, as we do today. In those days we 
did not have paved highways, automobiles or flying machines. 
We had dirt roads, and when we came to Des Moines to par- 
ticipate in the legislature of that day, we usually came by 
railroad. We knew nothing about the millions of automo- 
biles, trucks and other conveyaices that we now have. Our 
lives were very simple. There was no great oil business, or 
other business of that kind, and yet there were many im- 
portant questions for us to pass upon, including the elusive 
budgets that we have today. 

As I look back over my life at that time, in 1900 and 1902— 
in the 28th and 29th General Assemblies of which I was a 
member—we were free men. It was after the Civil war and 
just following the Spanish-American war. Our union had 
been saved, and we were a united people. In truth and in 
fact we were free men—we were not discussing the question 
of the preservation of our freedom. We had it. As I look back 
now, those were the halcyon days of the great Republic. In 
Iowa we were settling a new country. The outline of our 
form of government had been given to us. We had a con- 
stitution similar to that of our Federal constitution. The fu- 
ture seemed safe and secure. To be sure times have changed. 
We are living in another age. We are living in the age of in- 
ventions; we are living in the mechanical age; but I think ev- 
eryone of us should take cognizance of the fact that we have 


to keep step with the march of events and the demands of 
the hour. 


THE Iowa LEGISLATURE 
As to our legislative history in the state of Iowa, I think 
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that every one of us can be proud of the laws that have been 
enacted by our legislatures, and the form of our government, 
which I hope will be retained until the last hour of recorded 
time. 

At times there have been those who would like to abolish 
either the house of representatives or the senate, and have 
only one legislative body in the state. This has been done 
in the state of Nebraska, but if all reports are true, it is not 
working as well as though the state of Nebraska had a house 
of representatives and a senate. 

It must be remembered that we are a democracy within a 
republic, and not just a democracy. In fact, our constitution 
guarantees to us a republican form of government, and that 
is representative government. The senate is composed of 
men of mature years, and generally conservative in their 
views on legislation, and the house of representatives is a 
more radical body. And, while in a sense, both houses are 
elected by the people, yet that is the history of all legislative 
bodies in the various states that have a house of representa- 
tives and a senate. I am inclined to the view that this should 
never be changed. The founders of our government who 
gave us the constitution of the United States, had in mind 
that there was as much danger from the mob as from the dic- 
tator, and so they adopted a happy medium between these 
extremes, and we have thus continued in existence during all 
these years a harmonious people and our rights to a certain 
extent have been preserved. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PURPOSE 


Some years ago, I prepared a paper to be given before the 
State Bar Association, and entitled it “Render unto Busi- 
ness the things that pertain to business, and unto Govern- 
ment the things that pertain to government.” In that paper 
I set forth that the constitution of the United States was never 
adopted for the purpose of doing business. Consequently, the 
government of the United States was really an umpire, say- 
ing to every man, whether in business or otherwise, you have 
an equal opportunity in anything that you do in business, 
but if you step beyond the bounds of reason, the government 
has a right to say to you, as the umpire on a baseball field 
—you must play it according to the rules of the constitution. 
The government of every business concern must of necessity 
be a monarchy. The power to handle that business is lo- 
cated in the hands of one man or a few men. Our great busi- 
ness organizations, private enterprise, is founded upon that 


axiom. ; 
When it comes to the government, we have the legislative, 
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the executive and the judicial, and they should be a check 
upon the other, each to stay within its own confines. In a 
republic, business operated by it cannot be successful, for the 
legislative body does not act fast enough. But in a mon- 
archial form of government the individual, or a number of 
kindred spirits, must handle the business and can handle it 
with dispatch and with success. So, it should be plain to 
every man in the Republic that we may be drifting far afield, 
and that the government is going into business, and those 
elected to our house of representatives and to the senate of 
the United States are liable to be dominated by certain groups 
who wish to have legislation enacted which is for their par- 
ticular benefit, when in truth and in fact the United States 
government should simply determine and decide the terms 
and conditions under which a business may operate, instead 
of actually doing business itself. If we permit government 
to get into business and give preference to any set of indi- 
viduals or groups, and compete with these groups, we are do- 
ing that which is prohibited by the constitution of the 
United States. 

I realize that at the present time we are passing through 
perilous times, and our freedom as individuals, is being im- 
paired. I realize that it is difficult to retrace our steps in 
government. Men who have tasted and enjoyed freedom will 
never submit to the rule of a dictator. Times seem out of 
joint. I am confident, however, that when the time comes, 
we will always be a united people in the great cause of pre- 
serving our freedom. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and the kings 

depart, 

Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, lest we forget, lest we 

forget.” 


DecEAseD Durinc THE BIENNIUM 


Secretary English: Members of the association who 
have died since its last meeting include: 


LEGISLATORS County Sessions SERVED First YEAR 
A. M. Utterback Keokuk R 29 1902 
W. W. Saylor Bremer R 30-31 1904 
Berges J. Bergeson Woodbury RB 32 1907 
George A. Kellogg Harrison R 32-32x-33 1907 
Paul E. Stillman Greene R 32-32x-33-34 1907 
Anthony M. McColl Dallas S 34-35 1911 
Bd. of Control (1913-30) 
Justin Barry Linn R 35-36 1913- 


Lee W. Elwood Howard R 35-36-37 1913 
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John M. Lindley 
Rube McFerrin 
Fred G. Turner 
William Schmedika 
Emil A. Larson 
John M. Wormley 
Omen Nervig 
George S. Banta 
H. N. Donhowe 
Alfred Williams 
Heike A. Rust 
W. Walter Wilson 
Oscar Anderson 


John H. Hager 

H. B. Owens 

Chas. L. Rigby 
Clyde B. Charlton 
George M. Vosseller 
Chas. O. Dayton 
Fred W. Nelson 


Ed. R. Brown 

O. P. Morton 
William Paisley 
W. R. Ritchie 
Wallace M. Short 
Paul I. D. Ostby 


OTHER MEMBERS 
John C. Crockett 
Dr. Robt. D. Wall 
C. A. Bryson 


Sherwood A. Clock 
Loy Ladd 

John A, Murray 
Geo. A. Johnston 


Henry 
Hamilton 
Iowa 

Hardin 
Montgomery 
Plymouth 
Humboldt 
Delaware 
Story 
Montgomery 
Franklin 
Tama 
Decatur 


Allamakee 
Harrison 
Cedar 

Polk 
Bremer 
Washington 
Story 


Polk 

Wright 

Lee 

Buena Vista 
Woodbury 
Worth 


RESIDENCE 
Eldora 

Des Moines 
Iowa Falls 


Hampton 
Des Moines 
Logan 
Union 


9 
S 36-37 1915 
R 36-37 1915 
R 36-37 1915 
R 36-S40-40x-41 1915 
R 37-38-39 1917 
R-37-38 1917 
R 39 1921 
S 39-40-40x 1921 
R 39-40-40x 1921 
R 40-40x 1923 
R 40-40x-41-42-42x 1923 
R 40-40x-41-42-42x-43 1923 
R 41 1925 

State Budget Director 
(1929-1933) 
R 41-42-42x S 43-44 1925 
R 41 1925 
S 41-42-42x-43-44 1925 
R 42-42x 1927 
R 48 1929 
R 43-44 1929 
R 43-44 S 45-45x-46 1929 
State Tax Com. 

R 44-47 1931 
R 44 1931 
R 44 1931 
S 44-45-45x 1931 
R 44 1931 
R 45-45x 1933 
POSITION First YEAR 
Clerk Sup. Court 1903 
St. Veterinarian 1919 
District Judge 1924 
R 49-50-50x-51-52-52x 
District Judge 1923 
District Judge 1931 
District Judge 1932 
District Judge 1932 


The President announced appointment of a commit- 
tee to nominate officers of the association for the en- 
suing term as follows: Frank M. Hanson, of Garner, Carl 
W. Reed of Cresco, and Frank G. Snyder of Webster City. 


President Sweet: 


ROUNDTABLE REMARKS 


This is a sort of an open meeting 
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for everyone. We thought possibly we might have 
Senator Francis here to lead in the reminscences, and 
I want all present to feel free to take part in this, for 
this is a general discussion. I now recognize Senator 


Francis. 

Senator Francis: I came in contact with government in a 
very fine way at an early age. We had in our county a 
famous senator, who served for a good many years. He was 
perhaps the best known man in public life in Iowa at that 
time, Senator A. B. Funk. When I was about twelve years 
of age, I received a letter from Senator A. B. Funk written 
from Des Moines on the letterheads the senators used, and 
he addressed me as Mr. Francis. I don’t remember what was 
in the letter, but I preserved that letter with pride for prob- 
ably twenty years. To me it brought the state house and the 
government of Iowa right down on the old farm on the banks 
of East Okoboji lake, and from that day on I felt a love for 
our government and our state. 

Later on I received another letter. We had a congress- 
man in the old 11th district by the name of Ike Struble. I 
had a letter from him. He, too, called me “Dear Mr. Fran- 
cis,’ and said he was sending me a book which he hoped I 
would enjoy reading. In due course, it came—a big book 
with a black cover. It had 600 pages and was the agricul- 
tural year book of that time. I doubt if any other govern- 
ment publication was ever so thoroughly read and so com- 
pletely enjoyed as was that book. I tell you this little anec- 
dote that indicates my feeling towards these men who en- 
couraged me in public life. Senator Funk was a popular and 
well loved man. 

My father bought a farm from the United States govern- 
ment in 1860 on the east banks of Okoboji. He paid the gov- 
ernment $1.25 per acre. That was two years before the 
first homestead act was passed in the congress. I was born 
and raised on that farm. There were on it fifty acres of 
timber, of trees fully three feet in diameter, that stood fifty 
feet high on a kind of knoll where the prairie fires that swept 
the country did not destroy them. You can imagine what a 
wonderful place for a boy that was on the banks of the lake. 
A little ways away was Thomas creek. Every spring as soon 
as the ice went out, the pickerel went up that creck. When 


I was six or seven years of age, I could spear a pickerel and 
bring it home. 


Fish Sprarinc Ar OKosoji 
A little further away was a creek named for a pioneer who 
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was three-quarters of a mile from his cabin when one of 
those terrific storms swept down and he was frozen to death. 
The pike went up that stream. I never could spear a pike. 
A pike has so much more intelligence. I could only look at 
them and they were gone. After they started their run, the 
buffalo came. The buffalo has no _ intelligence, except to 
go. I have seen them go in tens of thousands up East Oko- 
boji, swirling up the surface of the lake. I saw a grown 
man one day spear a buffalo that dragged him as quick as 
a flash into the stream, and he finally came out and brought 
the buffalo. They claim that buffalo weighed a hundred 
pounds. I don’t vouch for the truth of this. 

It seemed to a good many people that men should be pre- 
vented coming to the lakes and spearing fish. I am speak- 
ing the truth when I say I have seen men come in and fill 
a wagon box with fish they speared. 

Senator Funk was chairman of the Fish and Game Com- 
mittee in the legislature. To him it seemed that such ' 
slaughter of fish should be prevented, and he aided in put- 
ting through the legislature, the first law in the state of 
Iowa prohibiting spearing fish. Here was the result. Every 
farmer who had been in the habit of getting the fish he want- 
ed, felt that Abe Funk was to blame and responsible, and 
that it was not right that a farmer should be denied the 
privilege of getting these fish, and claimed that they were 
being penalized for the benefit of the summer resorters. 
Abe became a most unpopular man, but he survived. I have 
observed that the men who stand up for right and justice 
ultimately survive. 

AMAZED At BECOMING SENATOR 


I was amazed, my friends, when I found myself a mem- 
ber of the senate of Iowa so long ago, forty-four years ago 
it was. I know I don’t look that old, I was a mere child 
when elected! I had my first experience with the members 
of the senate in a room in the hotel where they met to elect 
the people who should preside. I was named one of the 
people to carry the hat around and take the votes. I per- 
formed my duty and as I went along, I held out the hat to 
a man I didn’t know. I didn’t see any difference between 
that man and the rest of the senators but there was a gen- 
eral laugh, and I was much embarrassed. He didn’t vote. 
Later I made inquiries and found he was a janitor. As far 
as I could see, he was just as much a citizen as anyone else. 

I went into the senate with such a humble feeling—with 
such absolute fear, I believe it was that, when I was taken 
up and administered the oath, I felt that it could not be 
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possible that a boy from the country could be in a great 
assembly like this. 

I have watched the legislature with great interest in the 
intervening years, and I will say that they will compare in 
their integrity with the congress of the United States, and 
that there are many members equally competent to serve in 
that body. 

The address of welcome brings to my mind that I replied 
to this same governor’s address a few years ago. I said to 
him that there was just one thing I would like him to do for 
me, if either of our present United States senators resigned, 
I would accept the appointment! That is the only job in 
this world that I would accept from anybody at this time. I 
have such a feeling of respect and honor for our congress 
and, our legislature, that I say no man could fail to count 
it the greatest possible honor that could come to him. 


Primary Roaps AND TAXES 


President Sweet: Former Speaker J. H. Johnson, of 
Knoxville, should give us an interesting message. Will 
you speak to us Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson: This is the first meeting I have attended 
since I became a Pioneer. It so happens to be a time of 
year in my profession that I could not come. I thought I 
would not make it this year, but by reason of one person 
getting ill, I could come. The case was postponed. 

When I first entered the legislature in 1925, at that time 
the road question was uppermost in our minds. The previ- 
ous legislature had passed a gas tax bill which had been 
vetoed, and so it came to the 41st. We worked on that for 
sometime, and it almost passed. There was a question about 
a road matter which took a great deal of time in the ques- 
tion of whether or not the highway commission should have 
control of primary roads. 

Perhaps some here will remember the first road law we 
had, the boards of supervisors and the highway commission 
were given concurrent jurisdiction over primary roads. The 
result was that when the highway commission wanted to lo- 
cate the road a certain place and it did not go past the places 
of the supervisors there was a stalemate. One had veto 
power over the other, so the result was when they came to 
pass the road statute as it was, the board vetoed it, and the 
highway’ commission would not give their consent. So fin- 
ally towards the last of the session, when we did not get a 
bill through for complete jurisdiction of the highway com- 
mission, a development fund was set up of four and a half 
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million dollars over which the highway commission had com- 
plete jurisdiction, and could be used where most needed. 
In the 42nd, the primary road bill was passed. When that 
was completed, we thought we had the finest roads in the 
United States. We did not realize the extent of the traffic 
they would have on these roads. Now they are outmoded 
practically and that is the main question before the general 
assembly. 

We enacted a law for creating a state tax commission. 
They did not have such a fine sounding name as now. We 
gave them one little place in the basement of the capitol 
building for their offices. That has been extended until 
now they have a large number of offices and it is one of 
the important branches of our state government. I value 
very highly my experience in the legislature and my ac- 
quaintance made throughout the state, and I am so happy 
to be with you again, and to renew old times. 

President Sweet: Now, Judge Reed have you a 
word for us? 

Mr. Reed: One of the first things I remember happening 
after I came to the senate, was a roll call. My name be- 
ginning with R was far down in the alphabet, and with AI- 
bert Fellows of Waukon and Byron Newberry of Strawberry 
Point—you may remember Byron telling the story of be- 
ing introduced by the nervous chairman as Senator Straw- 
berry of Newberry Point—I thought with them ahead on the 
roll call, I could get an idea on the matter being voted on. 
Well, Senator Fellows voted “aye” and Senator Newberry 
voted “no”! I knew then that I had better get on my own 
and decide upon the bills myself. 


Proup oF Iowa’s Mepicat Hospirau 


President Sweet: Next I will present to you Ray 
A. Yenter, formerly of Iowa City, who will address 


you. 

Mr. Yenter: Like Senator Francis, I don’t know just what 
I am supposed to talk about! However, in this day and age 
of the world there is considerable to talk about. 

As our president suggested, the world has changed con- 
siderably since I came to the legislature, fresh out of three 
years active service in the army. I know my legislative ex- 
perience and my experience in the army took the raw edges 
off pretty rapidly. Those days, you will all remember, were 
days of depression. The basic industry of Iowa was suf- 
fering. There were many demands being made. Among 
others I remember it was proposed to appropriate funds to 
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match those of the Rockefeller Foundation for a great hos- 
pital in Iowa City, and in spite of the sacrifice involved, it 
was done. I think every member of the legislature at that 
time can look with pride on that accomplishment, can feel 
proud of the good that hospital has done. The citizenry of 
the state of Iowa can look with pride upon the strides that 
have been made there in medical research. All of this bears 
out the judgment of the assembly at that time. 


I think perhaps as we grow older, we are inclined to look 
in retrospect. I think we should spend some energy in look- 
ing ahead. This world is in terrific turmoil, and the end of 
it all is not yet foreseen. It seems a terrible thing that with 
an earth such as we live on capable of affording sufficient 
of everything that everybody wants, everyone on the earth 
should not live in comfort, even luxury, but that because 
of economic mal-adjustment, those who live on it must com- 
pete for power which a person cannot use and certainly can- 
not take with them. I think that is the crux of the prob- 
lem that the world must solve, if it is to survive. That is 
the problem of fair distribution. 


At the present time we are confronted by this situation 
which is not just a theory. Day before yesterday an atom 
bomb was exploded on the flats of Nevada in an effort to 
bring to the United States something of an understanding 
of the enormity of the situation that we face. To bring to 
us a knowledge of the necessity for organization, full and 
complete organization to conform with the things that con- 
front us. Don’t make any mistake—we are confronted by a 
real emergency. The local communities if they hope to sur- 
vive without almost total destructiun must realize this. I 
don’t mean the farm or the small Iowa town, but don’t for- 
get Iowa is the bread basket and the bread basket is the sec- 
ond or third military objective of any nation. It would not 
take too much to cripple the middle west—a bomb at Day- 
enport, one at Council Bluffs, another at Burlington, one at 
Kansas City—and where do you go from there? 


I have been acting as chairman of the Defense Commit- 
tee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We have been trying 
to organize behind the county defense chairman and get in 
shape so that if these things which we pray God do not hap- 
pen, should happen, we will be in shape to handle the situa- 
tion. I served in the army long enough to know the differ- 
ence between organization and disorganization, and it is 
considerable. If any of you have ever handled a civilian 
people who are scared, you really have something to do. If 
you have ever been confronted with this, you know how 
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much of the disastrous results a few cool heads could have 
averted. 

Let me suggest that you give this matter some thought, 
every one of you can go back to your own community and 
do a lot of good if you see the situation as I do. 

Considering the time I spent in the legislature, it was a 
rare opportunity for a comparatively young man. I work- 
ed hard, and tried to do my job. In one or two of the ses- 
sions, there were more lawyers, or at least those holding 
certificates saying they were lawyers—the farmers were not 
far behind. I had a lot of friends who did not see as I did 
—did not vote as I did. In later years I have been proud 
of the fact that many came to me and I went into the law 
library with them and helped them look up things, that they 
knew at the time I would not vote for, but the fact that they 
let me work with them and do work for them, was one of 
the highest compliments ever paid to me, and I think there 
are a few men in the sound of my voice, who know what 
I am talking about. 

President Sweet: Some of Frank Lund’s_ good 
friends would enjoy hearing from him today. Will 


you favor us, Mr. Lund? 

Mr. Lund: We have heard many good talks, and I am not 
in favor of too much politics! I was in the best legislature 
that ever did meet, and of course I won’t tell you the best 
man in it! We elected Senator Kenyon. We voted on 
woman’s suffrage. I shan’t try to tell you all we did. 
There isn’t time! I appreciate very much being here. I en- 
joyed your talk, Colonel, it was a good talk. The Ameri- 
cans today don’t know how much danger we are in. We 
hope the danger is not as great as we fear. 

There is a gentleman in this audience who has never had 
the honor and distinction of serving with the rest of us, but 
he came from my senatorial district, and I would like to pat 
him on the back. So now I call on my friend, Senator L. 
J. Dickinson. 

President Sweet: I had requested his presence, but 


did not know that he was here. We served together 
in congress. Will you say a word? 


EXPERIENCE A GREAT TEACHER 
Senator Dickinson: When I first went down to Washing- 
ton, my room was on the inside and Burton Sweet’s on the 
outside, and I had to do what he told me to do. He was a 
good instructor and I enjoyed my association with him 
for a long time. Just one thing happened to him—he was 
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retired, and went back to business, which was what I should 
have done before I did. But I was having a good time. 

I never had experience in the state legislature. I went 
green to the national House of Representatives. I think Joe 
Johnson served with my partner, and perhaps the rest of 
you—T. P. Harrington—he was a good student. A _ red- 
haired Irishman, he sometimes wanted his way and until I 
got in public life, he and I were the firm of Harrington and 
Dickinson for a number of years. 

I remember when Senator Francis was senator from up 
there. There isn’t any difference between the fellow who 
goes down to Washington, and the fellow who serves here. 
You are all made of the same clay and experience molds 
you along a different line. I have always said experience 
is the first essential for an efficient public servant. The fel- 
low who goes in green and thinks he can do as much as the 
fellow who knows the earmarks has something to learn. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher. When anybody comes into our 
law office now, we don’t turn them over to the youngest tfel- 
low—we turn them over to one with experience. If he has 
an additional tax assessment, we turn him over to a man 
who knows the answers. 

I have enjoyed life much since I came to Des Moines. I 
have never attended this meeting before, but I always 
thought it was a legislative group only, but I see our chair- 
man is an ex-congressman, so it seems the rest of us are 
eligible. 

I am glad to be here, and see familiar faces which I re- 
member from other days. A good many of you will remem- 
ber that I did my share of speech making for Iowa. Now I 
have quit. I don’t make speeches any more. I just associ- 
ate with folks like Emory there who has had a quite active 
life. I don’t see Burton very often. I am glad we could 
get him down for this meeting. I am glad to see those who 
have carried water for me in so many precincts. I always 
appreciated it. And I am glad I received as many votes as 
I did. I am glad to be here. Glad to see so many here and 
to participate with you in this meeting. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CorRN LOANS 


President Sweet: From the group of state officers 
who came to the capitol in 1933 we have Ray Murray, 
then state commissioner of agriculture, here today, 
and I will ask him to next address us: 


Mr. Murray: Any one as well known and qualified as Sena- 
tor Francis in this group, to approach the matter in hand 
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with assurance, can imagine my feeling. However, the 
chair spoke of his particular age as being the halcyon days. 
My state experience was in days extremely different, they 
were referred to as depression days. I came down in the 
turbulent days of the early 30’s. I was elected secretary 
of agriculture in the election of 1932, and at that time, the 
days were anything but halcyon. But my recollection of the 
general assembly, of the session that fall and winter, which 
I believe was one of the longest sessions ever held in Iowa, 
and one of the most fruitful, are still clear memories in my 
mind. I want to relate just one little incident to show how 
I appreciate the work of the Forty-fifth General Assembly. 


I came here in unauspicious times. I probably owe my 
election to the fact that corn in Iowa was selling for ten 
cents, and hogs at $2 a hundred. That was just twenty years 
ago now. 

Shortly after I arrived, the proposition was brought forth 
that the government would be willing to make a loan on this 
corn which had cost us about forty to fifty cents to produce 
and was then selling at just ten cents a bushel, and which 
had wrecked the economics of every farmer business man in 
Iowa. It was my job to organize a group who would enforce 
that particular law—the first corn loan program. 

Within three days from the time that the congress of the 
United States made such a thing possible, we had in Iowa 
organized 100 county boards, two in Pottawattamie county, 
consisting of five to six members each, and had appointed 
and authorized 600 members to work on that program which 
would loan forty-four cents a bushel on corn. That is what 
I wanted to speak about. Of how we did something in three 
days that would ordinarily take weeks to do, and was done 
through the cooperation of the members of the Forty-fourth 
General Assembly. And I want now to pay my respects to 
three great farm leaders who worked all one day, all that 
night, and all the next day, in setting up those boards. 
Charles Hearst, Milo Reno and Ralph Smith of Newton. 
The leaders of three largest farm organizations of Iowa, they 
came to my office in the first day, and left late on the eve- 
ning of the second day, without food, except such food as 
we could bring to them, and they set up these boards. 

We were only aware there was a big job to do, and our 
concern was to see appointed on these boards men of whom 
when their names were made known to their communities, 
the people would say, if he is heading it, I am for it. There 
was for once an entirely new organization, and I say that 
advisedly. Our procedure was to call down to my office 
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to work with these three men, the legislators—senators and 
representatives—from the county being considered, and to 
you men who may have served in the Forty-fifth General 
Assembly, I want to present at this late date, my deepest 
thanks for the help you gave me in choosing in every county 
such a group of men that they were able in three months to 
loan over sixty-one million dollars to save the economy of 
Iowa farmers. And may I add, they paid back to the gov- 
ernment with four per cent interest every single, solitary 
penny that was loaned to them. 

I don’t think in the entire history of Iowa that any group 
of legislators can be more proud of any outside activities 
than can those men to whom as a farmer and an Official I 
appealed, and to whom Iowa will always be enormously 
grateful. 

President Sweet: I now would like to call on Walter 
Beam. Will you say something, Walter? 

Mr. Beam: I hardly know why you call on me when 
there are so many better speakers around. My clerical par- 
ticipation in the Jowa legislature extended over a period of 
thirty years. I started forty years ago. I think the only 
one of the boys here today who was serving at that time, 
is Leslie Francis. He was a leader in those days. 

Perhaps I should say that bashfulness has bothered me all 
my life. I have hopes that some time it will fade away, but 
it is still with me today. It was a wonderful experience that 
I have had in the state of Iowa. Perhaps these lines will ex- 
press it: “It’s giving and doing for somebody else; on that 
all life’s splendor depends; and the joy of this world, when 
We sum it all up, is found in the making of friends.” 


ELECTION OF OrFicers, 1953-1955 


Frank M. Hanson, chairman of the committee on 
nomination of officers for the ensuing biennial period, 
reported the following recommendations: 


For President—Arch W. McFarlane, of Waterloo 
For Vice-president—Frank Shane, of Eldon 
For District Vice-presidents: 
First—Geo. M. Clearman, Oxford 
Second—Geo. F. Slemmons, Independence 
Third—Carl B. Stiger, Toledo 
Fourth—Roy E. Stevens, Ottumwa 
Fifth—John H. Kelly, Altoona 
Sixth—Geo. W. Patterson, Burt 
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Seventh—H. E. Davidson, Clarinda 
Kighth—L. B. Forsling, Sioux City 
For Secretary—Walter H. Beam, Martensdale 
For Executive Committee—Arch W. McFarlane, 
Waterloo; Burton E. Sweet, Waverly; Carl W. Reed, 
Cresco; Frank Shane, Eldon; Walter H. Beam, Mar- 
tensdale; H. J. Mantz, Audubon; Ray P. Scott, Mar- 
shalltown. 


No other nominations being made, on motion of Mr. 
Hanson, those nominated were unanimously elected 
officers of the association for 1953-1955 term. 

Letters from absent members regretting their in- 
ability to attend the sessions were read, following 
which President Sweet announced that luncheon 
would be served immediately at the nearby Christian 
church, and thereupon the morning meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Jomnt CONVENTION SESSION 


The Joint Convention of the Fifty-fifth General As- 
sembly on March 19, 1953, in the chamber of the 
House of Representatives convened at 2 p.m., in ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Resolution No. 13, 
and was called to order by President Leo Elthon of 
the Senate. 

The members of the Pioneer Lawmakers Associa- 
tion of Iowa were escorted to the House chamber, and 
seated in the area at the front facing the speaker of 
the house, by the committee consisting of Senator 
Byers on the part of the senate and Representatives 
Dewey Goode and A. C. Hanson on the part of the 
house. 

President Elthon presiding presented Senator Her- 
man B. Lord of Muscatine county to the joint con- 
vention, who welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
senate, speaking as follows: 

Senator Lord: It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
and to pay our respects to the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa 


on behalf of the senate. We have several members of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers who are presently active in the admin- 
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istration of the laws and the making of laws of our state: 

His Excellency, Governor William S. Beardsley, 

Honorable Leo Elthon, Lieutenant Governor, 

Honorable Frank C. Byers, Senator from Linn, 

Honorable Arch W. McFarlane, Representative from Black 
Hawk, 

Honorable Dewey E. Goode, Representative from Davis, 
and 

Honorable Art C. Hanson, Representative from Lyon, 
are all active in the business of the state while holding their 
memberships in the distinguished and venerable Pioneer Law- 
makers Association. 

In view of what has been said and will be said here today, 
let us take a look into the future of our state and nation as 
to the problems that will affect our lawmakers of the future. 


We look back with pride and appreciation for the good work 
that has been done in the past. We are ever mindful of 
how the liberties have been preserved for the citizens of our 
state and nation, thereby creating a beacon of freedom, the 
light of which may be seen throughout the world and cher- 
ished by free men everywhere. Should that light in America 
ever be extinguished or even dimmed, mankind throughout 
the world would suffer a loss from which it would require 
centuries to recover. Our responsibilities are great! 


In the coming years our population will become more 
dense—thereby the complexity of our society will become 
greater-—which will call for more laws to govern the lives 
of the individual and greater demands will be made upon 
government for the solution of problems arising therefrom. 
Likewise, the individual citizen will endeavor to get rid of 
many personal problems by turning them over to the state. 
Many individual citizens are quite willing to exchange their 
freedom for the illusion of security. They wish to have the 
government solve their personal perplexing problems, and 
are quite willing to forego their liberties in exchange. Each 
time the government takes over the individual’s responsi- 
bility, the more the individual is dependent upon govern- 
ment, and also becomes less capable of taking care of him- 
self. The end result will be that the light of freedom will 


be dimmed and finally extinguished in America unless we 
legislate wisely and well. 


In the future, as in the past, lawmakers must resist this 
trend with judgment and wisdom, weighing well the need 
of our times, keeping abreast with modern government, yet 
still preserving the freedom of our people. Lawmaking is 
and should be an exact science. If the trends of public 
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thinking and public demands are understood by our law- 
makers well in advance of their movement, ways and means 
can be devised to meet these needs and yet preserve free en- 
terprise and individual freedom. 

We are pleased to give you this glimpse of the future prob- 
lems as we see them, and to assure you that we are not un- 
mindful of the pitfalls that lie ahead. We hope that we 
will justify the heritage that you have given us, and that 
we may pass on to our posterity a heritage as great. 


President Elthon presented to the joint convention 
Representative Fred Schwengel who welcomed the 
Pioneer Lawmakers on the part of the house: 


Mr. Schwengel: It is indeed an honor to have been asked 
to represent the Fifty-fifth General Assembly on this aus- 
picious occasion, and it is with a spirit of humility as I try 
humbly to represent you in honor of our distinguished 
guests today. 

It is always good and especially in these times to reflect 
on the past and to have it show us how to chart our course 
for the future. 

It is extremely fitting that we do honor where honor is 
due. Certainly, too, we who represent our people are hon- 
ored to have these patriots of previous days, so important in 
the past history of our great state, on this occasion. 

Looking back on the problems of our state twenty or 
thirty years ago, you were pioneers in a very real sense— 
then it was re-charting and adopting new philosophies on 
tax, reducing the state property tax burden meeting the 
challenge of bringing Iowa out of the mud and setting the 
pattern that they finally gave to the citizens of Iowa that 
we are still building on today. In instances, you brought or- 
der out of chaos; when the financial laws of Iowa needed 
amending and readjusting in the interest of the people, you 
brought about financial stability within our society; you saw 
the need of under-girding a good economy by recognizing, 
through tax relief, those things that make for stable citi- 
zenry; the homestead exemption is the case in point. 

In addition to meeting problems like these with forth- 
rightness and conviction, you, as history proves, did all 
things well in the many other areas of state responsibility— 
illustrated by the fact that our state is in fine condition finan- 
cially and it has grown and progressed in every phase of its 
manifold activities. 

You, honored guests, like our forefathers, were devoted 
to the system best described by a seer who once said: “The 
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objective of a representative form of government is the cause 
of the people. Of the people because men are what the holy 
doctrine teaches, for if it were not so, to sacrifice oneself for 
others would be extremest folly. Their devotion to this 
cause has made the patriots and philanthropists of all ages 
illustrious and their memories the richest inheritance of the 
human race and set them aside in an area of devotion and 
admiration for all mankind. 


It is a fundamental truth that great men mold and shape 
the era in which they live—as we reflect on the history of 
the world, how different it would have been without a 
Moses, Christ, Alexander the Great, of ancient times, Crom- 
well, Napoleon and Disraeli of a later date; and without 
Adams, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and scores of others 
in panorama of more modern times; and in Iowa without 
Lucas, Kirkwood, Harlan, Grimes, Cummins, Clarke, Ken- 
dall and scores of others, almost all of whom were members 
of the Iowa General Assembly at one time. 


All of this prompts me to call to your attention an appro- 
priate and memorable poem by Lord Byron: : 
“Tis, thus, the spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multitudes take one direction. 
As roll the waters to the breathing wind 
Or roams the herd beneath the bull’s protection, 
Or as a little dog will lead the blind 
Or bell-wether form the flocks’ connection, 
By tinkling sounds of speech when they go forth 
to victual 
Such is the way of great men over little.” 

Or in the words of an American poet, Edwin Markham, 
who wrote so glowingly on American tradition and life and 
people, when he said of Lincoln in that now memorable 
poem, “Lincoln, the Man.” After comparing Lincoln to all 
the great, fine things of nature and how he represented it, he 
pointed to his statue in Boston and said: “Here was a man 
to hold against the world, a man to match the mountains 
and the sea,” and then he went on to describe: him as the 
great spirit that represented the fundamental laws of man 
and truth, he said, in effect, when he left, these words: 
“T’was as a mighty fallen tree and when it fell, it left a 
lonesome place against the sky.” 

Honored guests, we have missed you, the state has missed 
you and we are happy to honor you this day. For it was you 
who handed us the torch of liberty, and God grant that we 


may hand it on to our successors as brightly lighted and un- 
tarnished as you handed it to us. 
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Gentlemen, there is no question that I express the hearts 
and minds of every member of this assembly when I say to 
you on this auspicious occasion, ‘‘welcome!” 

President Elthon: It is certainly a pleasure and an 
honor at this time to introduce to you the Honorable 
Burton Sweet, who is president of the Pioneer Law- 
makers, and at this time will appear before you to pre- 
side over the remainder of the joint meeting. 


Iowa LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP 


President Sweet: At the outset, I wish to express 
to you my profound appreciation for the compliment 
that has been paid to the Pioneer Lawmakers at this 
time, and for the welcome we have received at your 
hands. 

I was elected to the legislature of Iowa as a repre- 
sentative about fifty-four years ago. I served in the 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth General Assem- 
blies. We had in those sessions men of great ability 
and they made history for the great State of Iowa. 

As I stand here today, the Twenty-ninth General As- 
sembly rises before me like a dream. I look to the 
right, and I see Nate Kendall sitting there. He was a 
great orator. He was afterwards elected to congress 
and then later elected as governor of this great state. 

I look to the back part of the room and see George 
Clarke from Dallas county, and remember that he was 
elected as governor of this state. 

I look to my left in the body of the house, and I see 
Gardner Cowles. Shortly after his service in this house 
he purchased the Des Moines Register and Leader as it 
then was known, and he built up the Register until it has 
become the greatest newspaper in the State of Ilowa— 
yea, in the Mississippi valley. 

I look over here and I see M. L. Temple, a great law- 
yer, who represented the» mining interests of the 
southern part of the State of Iowa. 

In seat No. 10, there sits, in my mind’s eye, Mr. Ed- 
wards, who was elected as district judge and served 
with great distinction. Nearby, and near the front 
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arises the distinguished form of B. F. Cummings of 
Marshalltown, who likewise became a district judge. 

Over to the left and near Mr. Temple’s seat I see 
the tall form of George W. Dunham, an eminent law- 
yer, who later also graced the district bench. And 
back in the center of the room to the right stands Fred 
C. Gilchrist, the speaker protem, who moved over to 
the senate and later had a long career in congress. 

To the right over there, is Colonel Samuel A. Moore 
of Bloomfield, the silver-tongued orator of the house, 
who had been a captain in the old Second Iowa of 
Civil war fame, and afterwards lieutenant colonel 
of the 45th Iowa Infantry. 

I look again and I see the able and astute Thomas 
Way. I see Senator Cummins, who then was gover- 
nor and subsequently became a great senator. And I 
see others that are familiar to the mind’s eye. One of 
these is Emory English. Emory afterward served as 
state printer and became Iowa’s first insurance com- 
missioner. At the present time he has charge of the 
publications of the state historical department, and to- 
day is secretary of the Pioneer Lawmakers. He ser- 
ved in the Twenty-ninth General Assembly with me. 

I look again and I see William G. Kerr, representa- 
tive from Grundy county in the Twenty-eighth and 
Twenty-ninth—he is here today. I look again and I 
see many others who would be familiar, but time for- 
bids a longer look, even though it be in a dream. I 
want you to see those men who worked well in a day 
and a generation that is gone. 

All but a few of that body of men have departed 
for the Great Beyond. They sleep in their windowless 
palaces of rest. It matters not where it may be, or 
among whom they lie, peace and rest comes to each 
and all, and their going marks the end of an age. 


McFarLane’s UNMATCHED RECORD 


And now, I wish to present to you a veteran legis- 
lator, a man who has been in the Iowa legislature 
longer than any other man living or dead. A man 
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who was twice speaker of the house of representatives 
and presided over that body with honor to himself and 
to the great State of Iowa. 


He was also elected lieutenant governor, and he pre- 
sided over the senate with distinction. I want to say 
to you that he has held these high positions with 
honor, and with integrity; in the same manner dis- 
charging all the legislative acts of his life. 


Every important piece of legislation that has gone 
through this legislature in the last forty years has re- 
ceived the imprint of his active mind, and the stamp 
of his legislative genius. 


To you, gentlemen, all of you, I now present that 
prince of parliamentarians, that leader of men, the 
Honorable Arch W. McFarlane, who will address you on 
this occasion: 


Mr. McFarlane: It is with humility and with a very deep 
sense of feeling that I take this opportunity to publicly 
express my appreciation to the Pioneer Lawmakers in 
selecting me as their president for the next two years. I 
can assure you that this came unsolicited and I feel very 
grateful for this honor. I shall endeavor to be an active 
president worthy of this high office. 

As I appear before you here today my mind and memory 
cannot but dwell upon the past. I always feel, when the 
Pioneer Lawmakers meet, that there are present with us in 
an almost bodily sense, those other Pioneer Lawmakers who 
have drunk their cup a round or two before, and one by one 
crept silently to rest. 

A few years ago, when I first became eligible to member- 
ship as a Pioneer Lawmaker, it was very hard for me to real- 
ize that I was in any sense to be classed as a pioneer. Most 
of us here have had, at times, much the same feeling. My 
idea of a pioneer came out of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
“Leatherstocking Tales’, and my thoughts of just what kind 
of people the pioneers were, and how they looked, tended 
to be derived from Blashfield’s masterpiece of ‘Westward,” 
which we view every day as we near the house and senate 
chambers. 

Yet most of us here today will be regarded by the people 
of Iowa fifty years or so in the future equally as pioneers 
with the earliest men who moved into Iowa. 

For Iowa is a young state, even today. There are men 
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here today, such as my almost lifetime friends, Burton Sweet, 
Emory English and Wm. G. Kerr, whose span of life is more 
than three-fourths that of the lifetime of the State of lowa. 


WueEn PIONEERS CAME TO IOWA 


As we look backward today our lifetimes reach back into 
the days when just about everybody in Iowa was a pioneer, 
or is so regarded today. And, as we stop to think the mat- 
ter over a little, we get a better picture of what actually 
constitutes a pioneer, and the manner of men they were. 

The pioneers who came to Iowa in the days before my 
birth were, as a matter of fact, men and women just like 
ourselves. Some of them came to Iowa seeking their own 
future, some also came to leave their pasts behind them. 
There were more sinners than saints, not all of the men 
were handsome heroes, and the sturdy women who helped 
create this state didn’t look, very many of them, like the 
movie stars who now portray them on the films. 

And from this sturdy stock there developed the leaders 
who wrote the constitution of the State of Iowa, who be- 
came the pioneer lawmakers of two and three generations 
ago, and whose memory we honor today. 

I like to think of the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa as a training school for leaders of men. From among 
those who have occupied seats in the house and senate 
twenty-one have later become Governors of Iowa. 

There was Samuel J. Kirkwood, who showed up in the 
Iowa State Senate in the guise of a grizzled farmer with 
seeds in his hair, and proceeded to demonstrate to his aston- 
ished colleagues the qualities of greatness which made him 
our Civil war governor, and later a United States senator. 
There was Tama Jim Wilson, who once occupied the 
speaker’s chair on this rostrum, who rose to become the 
greatest leader that American agriculture has produced to 
date. There was William Larrabee, possibly the best be- 
loved Iowan of his time. There was Albert B. Cummins, 
the unknown young lawyer who gained his election as an 
independent, and founded his political career by putting 
the barbed wire fence trust out of business. There was that 
great governor, George W. Clarke, who envisioned the Capi- 
tol Extension of which we are so proud today, and fought 
it through until his dream became a reality, and the saloons 
and brothels disappeared from the state house steps. And 
there was Nate Kendall, who also sat in the speaker’s chair, 
perhaps the most eloquent orator who ever sat in this 
chamber. 


I could go on and on with this list of Pioneer Lawmakers 
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of Iowa. I cannot even stop to enumerate the men who 
have gone from these halls almost directly into the halls 
of the national House of Representatives. I cannot enumer- 
ate, either, the men who have become our district judges 
and judges of our Supreme Court. And were I to attempt 
to list the civic honors which have been bestowed upon for- 
mer members of the Iowa General Assembly by the State 
of Iowa, or by its counties and cities, or communities, my 
task would be endless. 

It was a former pioneer lawmaker, Senator Anthony 
McColl, who laid the foundation for most of the activities 
of our state board of control, and whose work is being so 
ably carried on today by Henry Burma, who also sat in the 
speaker’s seat. 

We, as Pioneer Lawmakers, have had our part in making 
Iowa what it is today, along with those who have gone be- 
fore. The test of our worthiness, and of the unseen 
Pioneer Lawmakers who are with us in spirit today, if 
not in body, is to be judged by a standard set up by the 
Savior of all mankind: “By their works ye shall know them.” 

Each generation of lawmakers finds its new problems to 
solve. Each generation of lawmakers becomes pioneers 
in its own right. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS CREATED 


We are perturbed today about what to do about our pub- 
lic schools. But the first pioneer lawmakers had to be 
concerned about having any schools at all. They had the 
job of creating all of our educational institutions, of found- 
ing our great State University of Iowa, our great State Col- 
lege at Ames, and our Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 
They had vision and foresight. They were the founders; 
we, who are here today, have been the builders, and those 
who follow us must continue to build. 

It has been my privilege to have participated in more of 
the legislative deliberations of Iowa than any other man 
living or dead. As I look backward to 1915, and hunt up 
the old Iowa Red Book in which my picture is pretty much 
of a deadringer for that of my present colleague, Jack 
Schroeder of Scott county today, I cannot but be sobered 
by the feeling, I who was considered the bright young man 
of the Thirty-sixth General Assembly, must at some time 
pass on my duties to the bright young men of today. I am 
not saddened, because I feel, as I believe you who are gath- 
ered here today also feel, that they will do a better job per- 
haps because they will have the opportunity to profit by 


our mistakes. 
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Yet the history of the state reveals that it is seldom in- 
deed that the Iowa General Assembly takes backward steps. 
The laws which are upon our state code books today are 
the product of the best efforts of four generations of law- 
makers. They are the foundation for our free government 
and our liberties in Iowa. I, as a pioneer lawmaker, am 
conceited enough to make the statement that we pioneers 
have done a pretty good job. 

We have established, in Iowa, a state and local system 
of government which, in the very nature of things, has its 
faults, but which I would not exchange for that of any 
state in the Union. 

Iowa has good government, and the laws we have passed 
help keep it so. Iowa has good schools, established under 
the laws we have passed, and our successors will make 
them better schools. 

We have set up a judiciary under which the protection 
of our laws is guaranteed to all, and whose integrity has 
never been questioned. We have established protection for 
our poor, our widows and our orphans. We have safe work- 
ing conditions for the employees in our industries; we have 
shown due regard for our problems of sanitation and pub- 
lic health. 


I myself have seen our road systems pass from paths into 
highways, here again we have laid the foundation for things 
fo come. 


No Major Scanpat TaInts Iowa 


The General Assembly of Iowa has an enviable record. 
Its proceedings have never been tainted by a major scan- 
dal. It has preserved its independence of thought and 
action, and has been jealous of its own prerogatives. The 
most decisive step toward the disintegration of any democ- 
racy, and the loss of the liberty of its people, is a surrender 
of the powers of the popularly elected assembly to dicta- 
tors or bosses, whoever they may be. 

I remember a session, it was that of the Thirty-seventh 
General Assembly when we had the most bitter fight over 
highway legislation that has ever occurred in this chamber, 
when a member of the house voiced, on the floor of this 
house, a principle which I believe was inviolate in the minds 
of our predecessors, and should forever be xetained by our- 
selves and our successors. 

The argument revolved over whether or not the state high- 
way commission should be deprived of its powers, the 
offices moved to Des Moines, and our infant policy of build- 
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ing roads upon a state and county basis, instead of hap- 
hazard, was at stake. 


There was a member of the house at that time from my 
neighborhood county of Grundy. His name was Bill Mooty, 
and a son of his sits in this general assembly. 


The battle was a political one, in which the political for- 
tunes of one of the slickest state machines ever put together 
in the State of Iowa were involved. The lines were closely 
drawn, in fact, the battle ended in a draw, with fifty-four 
members of the House on one side and fifty-four on the 
other. 


The governor of Iowa had called Mr. Mooty “downstairs.” 
Most of you know what that means, and had put the pres- 
sure on Mr. Mooty pretty tightly. Mr. Mooty came back to 
his seat with his hair bristling, and took the floor. 

“T am a pretty good Irishman,” Mooty said, “and I am a 
pretty mad Irishman. I want to tell the members of this 
house that no governor is going to tell me how to vote. If 
he can convince me I am wrong, he has a right to try and 
convince me, but he isn’t going to order me around. I 
know what kind of roads my people want, and how they 
want them built, and I am going to vote that way as long 
as I get a chance to vote.” 

I am citing this incident to emphasize the point that I am 
trying to make, as I turn from the record of the past and 
try to look into the crystal ball for a glance at the future of 
not only Iowa and its people, but of the United States and 
every American citizen. 

Legislatures do make mistakes. We made one right here 
in this chamber back in 1945 which we are now doing our 
best to correct. I might comment that in my opinion that 
mistake was made because we paid too much attention to 
what we were told to do and not enough in determining 
what we ought to do. 

But mistakes of representatives and senators elected by 
the people are seldom selfish mistakes. They arise be- 
cause even legislators are human beings. 


Wuen Dicrators ARISE 


Dictators rise into power through the elimination of gov- 
erning bodies such as the Iowa General Assembly. Hitler 
rose to power only after the German Reichstag had been 
emasculated and then destroyed. The same thing happened 
in Italy when Mussolini took command, and in Russia, Ru- 
mania, China, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia the rise of communistic power was the direct conse- 
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quence of the loss of power by the elective representative 
bodies of those nations. 

The mistakes of legislatures and parliaments, as I have 
indicated, are honest ones, and they are made without in- 
tention to deprive people of their liberties. 

The mistakes of dictators are often fatal to their peoples, 
and they are generally irreparable, because once human lib- 
erties are lost, they are not regained, in most cases, without 
the pouring out of human blood. 

Our Pioneer Lawmakers survived the era of the Civil war, 
when the liberties of Americans were threatened. They 
were unflinching in the emergencies of the first World War, 
and we didn’t back down in the last World War. 


The world now confronts, in my mind, a greater menace 
to human liberties than it has ever faced before. An evil 
man passed away the other day, and the power of Joe Stalin 
to do any more evil has been lost. But it was well said by 
William Shakespeare that “the evil which men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” 

The evils that Stalin and Lenin have created still live, 
and they menace us. The communistic ideology threatens 
every representative body in any nation, or in any village, 
upon the face of the earth. So I urge upon us today, as 
Pioneer Lawmakers, to oppose, with our dying breaths, if 
need be, any ideology which directly or indirectly menaces 
the freedom of legislative bodies anywhere. 

It seems that the artists and the educators have discov- 
ered that the Pioneer Lawmakers of a century ago didn’t 
do the best job in the world of designing the Great Seal 
of the State of Iowa. I am not much of an artist, but if they 
start revamping the Great Seal of the State of Iowa, there 
is one thing I want left strictly alone—by all future Iowa 
lawmakers. It is the motto upon that state seal, which I 
commend to you in closing: “Our liberties we prize and our 
rights we will maintain.” 

Senator Hedin of Scott asked and obtained unani- 
mous consent to have the remarks by Representative 
McFarlane, Senator Lord, Representative Schwengel, 


and the Honorable Burton O. Sweet printed in the 
journals. 

President Elthon: This brings to a close our meet- 
ing here this afternoon, and I want to say it surely 
has been a pleasure for us in the legislature to meet with 
you Pioneer Lawmakers in joint session, and we 
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wish you the best of luck. We hope you can come 
back to us, session after session, and that you may, 
have many pleasant days yet to live. 

Upon motion of Christiansen of Worth the joint 
convention dissolved. 

The proceedings of the Joint Convention were 
televised during the afternoon by representatives of 
Station WOI-TV of Ames, and the transcription 
broadcast over the air March 21, 1953, on its after- 
noon news program. 


Prehistoric Peoples 


Few of us realize how fragmentary and partial are the 
historical records of progress and doings of the human race 
as contained in our largest and best-equipped libraries. 

We have fairly comprehensive details concerning 
what has happened in at least certain sections of the 
globe during the past three thousand years. This takes 
us back to approximately one thousand B.C., which 
was about the time of the Trojan war and a couple of 
centuries before the traditional founding of Rome. 
Back of this era our knowledge begins to drop sharply. 

Recent excavations have enabled us to uncover iso- 
lated city chronicles which carry us back some three 
thousand years more, but the information as to what 
was happening the world over during this time is prac- 
tically non-existent. That human beings inhabited 
the earth for many millenniums before the date of the 
first historical item now in our possession is hardly 
subject to dispute. We find a few evidences about 
some of these prehistoric peoples in the caves of the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere but most of them are tantal- 
izing rather than informing. 

For those who are anxious to pursue further in- 
vestigation in this field, we recommend the recent vol- 
ume by Adrian Coats entitled Prehistoric History, which 
contains about all the information available in the 
area.—Frederick D. Kershner in The Christian-Evangelist, 


January 28, 1953. 


Prairie Fires Menaced Settlers 


By N. TJERNAGEL 


[This is the concluding article of a remarkably fine series 
upon pioneer experiences in Story county, Iowa, and sur- 
rounding area, by Mr. N. Tjernagel of the Follinglo Farm, 
Story City, which have appeared in the Annats the past two 
years. They have ably and faithfully depicted the early set- 
tlements of those who endured the privations and dangers 
of Iowa pioneer life, and were written by a man who is 
still engaged in the practical tasks of farm living, speaking 
from the heart of an actual participant. These true-to-life 
experiences have covered practically every phase of the 
lives of the early settlers, and the occasional thrilling inci- 
dents have not been over-drawn. The articles have histori- 
cal value and being authentic as to both events and indi- 
viduals form a glowing composite picture of the struggles 
and achievements of our people in the early days of the 
Hawkeye state. Mr. Tjernagel’s ability as a descriptive 
writer is firmly established and his supreme desire realized 
to place in imperishable form for preservation this epic upon 
the passing of the prairie——Editor.] 

BLazEs FROM THE NORTHWEST 


In talking of pioneer times James Sowers always 
spoke interestingly concerning the prairie fires he had 
witnessed in his youth. The greatest of these came 
from a northwesterly direction and fed on the heavy 
grass of the prairie stretching without interruption all 
the way from the Boone river to the Skunk river 
bounding the Story county section. 

During high winds the mighty flames would come 
at race-horse speed, high as a house, and sweeping 
everything before them. It was a thrilling, awe-in- 
spiring sight. Backfires around the homesteads were 
resorted to as a means of safety, and unless these 
burnt areas were about thirty rods wide, there was 
danger that the flames would leap over in the form 
of fiery sparks to threaten the life of the pioneer and 
all his substance. Having measured out the area of 
safety, the better protection against such perils was 
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to plow within this safety-zone several furrows a rod 
or two apart, and then at the proper time, burn care- 
fully the intervening spaces separately, in view of the 
fire menace in the fall. 

SOMETIMES FROM THE East 

Settlers often were caught unprepared for prairie 
fires, as was instanced by Haaver Thompson, who was 
burnt out by a sudden blaze that came up from the 
east and destroyed all that he had established on his 
prairie location some seven miles northeast of Story 
City. There was practically nothing left to move ex- 
cept himself and family, as he pulled out for a more 
protected location four miles southwest near the brink 
of a high bluff on the west side of Skunk river. Here 
he was free from any flames following at his heels up 
that bare bluff from the east, and toward the north- 
west he had protection from the timber. Toward 
the west lay a baby-swamp, south of him was timber 
and southwest a corridor led to the prairie across 
slopes and elevations and a cultivated field, natural 
protections all—or mostly! 

The greedy flames sweeping westward among the 
hills further east did not spare Store Per’s seven-year 
old daughter, who was caught in their furious onrush 
only a short distance from home and burned to death. 
Per, though quick of action in emergencies, made every 
effort humanly possible to save her, but failed. What 
a trial to be visited upon the parents; what anguish, 
what sorrow! 

Tue WILKINSON HOME BuRNED 

In one of the greatest conflagrations that vaulted 
over the prairies from an easterly direction the 
Schweringen family met death; and the home of the 
Wilkinson family, some four miles east of Story City, 
was ravaged. The Civil war veteran, E. C. Wilkinson, 
a son in the latter family, related that their main 
wherewithal of subsistence was licked up by the flames, 
causing them a seemingly hopeless setback. The elder 
Wilkinson having passed away, the calamity roused 
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the remaining ones, especially the seventeen-year old 
son, to action; he thought of the old adage “Never | 
say die”, and determinedly set off to Illinois Grove, 
some thirty miles east, in the spring for seed wheat. 
They managed to keep body and soul together in the 
interim, and by autumn Nature had provided another 
harvest, and enough grain was flailed out for their 
modest needs. 

The Wilkinsons worked faithfully to rehabilitate 
themselves, and by the time the Civil war came along 
young Wilkinson entered the army and was able to 
leave the much tried family fairly well provided for. 
Thus, midst ravages of fire and flood, war and other 
visitations, the pioneers set an excellent example of 
unyielding effort, applying themselves devotedly, liv- 
ing within their means and caring for their obligations, 
first requisites to success. And often the heroines of 
the home showed fortitude fairly equalling the brav- 
ery of those called to the colors. 


Tue SCHWERINGEN Fire VICTIMS 


As told by James Brown, the Schweringen family 
of five, part way on their journey through this sec- 
tion, October 1860, were overtaken by a prairie-fire 
with fatal result. They were traveling in a prairie 
schooner drawn by a team of horses, having come from 
Ohio, and being on their way to Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
where they had previously entered on 160 acres of 
land for future occupancy. Here they looked for- 
ward to a material abode of comfort and happiness, 
but this was not to be; they were unexpectedly usher- 
ed into another world and never reached their earthly 
destination. 

At Nevada, Iowa, they had rested their horses, tak- 
ing the opportunity at the same time to lay in a stock 
of necessary camp supplies. Among other things, they 
took along a store of lard and cotton, which they hung 
high under the schooner top for safety. Their do- 
mestic concerns take on a tinge of pathos in view of 
their impending fate. As they left Nevada, a strong 
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wind prevailed, and about halfway between that place 
and Story City they became aware of a fast advancing 
fiery turmoil, propelled by it and pursuing them from 
behind. They then were passing through some very 
heavy grass, and almost before they realized it, they 
were enveloped by the oncoming blaze which quickly 
consumed the wagon-cover and roasted their flesh. 
The horses and all succumbed before it, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Schweringen himself, who remained 
sufficiently alive to make his way in a terrible frenzy 
of distress to Mr. Hoover’s home about a mile distant. 
Here he was taken in and tenderly cared for by the 
family and helping neighbors, but in spite of all that 
friendly hands could do, he soon expired from his 
burns. 

As soon as the scorching heat from the fire had sub- 
sided the neighbors went on a quest for the bodies of 
the unfortunates; and they found the charred remains 
of Mrs. Schweringen and two of the children, with the 
third child missing. The remains were placed in a 
rude box and interred in the Sheffield cemetery. Mr. 
Schweringen was buried beside his hapless family, 
when he passed away a few days later. Later, the skull 
of the missing child was discovered and interred where 
found. It seemed entirely suitable and highly com- 
mendable when a stone was recently placed in the 
Sheffield cemetery in memory of the Schweringens 
and their grevious passing. 

LocaL FLARE-UPS 


Local fires were sometimes set by the settlers them- 
selves to clear off patches of weeds or coarse slough- 
grass. They were usually set off after dusk and loomed 
alarmingly large as seen from a distance. It was a real 
adventure for the pioneer children when they were al- 
lowed to go along and view the fiery spectacle, and to 
light little fires of their own and watch the tiny flame 
spread and suddenly leap to power. To walk barefoot 
in the smoking stubble took the hardened sole of many 
moons to withstand. But what if the toes were stub- 
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bed, or the feet bled—what was that to bother about 
considering all the glorious fun! Sometimes such home 
fires would take on mischievious antics, and would even 
get out of control, send devastating feelers around and 
beyond their proper pale, and cause damage. 

One night in the long ago father was awakened by an 
irate neighbor who demanded to know who had started 
a fire nearby on the prairie meadow which was now 
threatening to invest his homestead! It developed that 
an older brother had found a smoldering buffalo-chip 
when herding the cattle, had breathed upon it leaving 
it to smoke. However, it not only smoked, but it 
flared up! When roused from his dreams for question- 
ing his consternation knew no bounds when he learned 
that his meddling had resulted in a man-sized blaze, 
which had spread in the night. Fortunately, no par- 
ticular harm was caused thereby. 


HousE AND Barn Fires 

Other fires a’plenty were caused by a general lack 
of watchfulness, such as inattention to stove pipes and 
chimneys, and from smoker-carelessness with matches, 
which, also, when gotten hold of, intrigued the chil- 
dren. Their experiments with these sulphur-tinged 
“sticklets” often turned out very badly. Whatever its 
origin, whether due to child ingenuity, adult careless- 
ness or other, it is told that when a certain neighbor 
woman discovered her house was on fire she outdid 
eventual sirens by yelling so lustily that the neighbors 
caught on, jumped their horses and came on a dead run 
to effect rescue, even more promptly, perhaps, than a 
speedy modern fire truck could have swung into action. 

Before the era of the general use of the lightning 
rod, lightning often caused fires in barns and sheds as 
well as in dwellings, during electrical storms. At 
night, after such a storm, the lurid hue from burning 
buildings, ignited from a lightning bolt, could be seen 
reflected in the clouds a considerable distance away. 
A neighbor woman dreaded the sight of lightning so 
much that she chose to remain in the darkest corner 
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in the cellar while the fiery flashes continued. How- 
ever, a shaft of lightning sought her out in her hiding 
place and administered a fatal shock. During the most 
awful play of thunder and lightning certain men’s 
faces would blanch and they would stop swearing, thus 
tacitly disapproving such unholy habit. Many re- 
mained quiet and trustful even during unusually rough 
weather perceiving the “finger o’ God i’ this thing,” 
as in other manifestations of Nature. What of the 
blinding electrical force charging through the atmos- 
phere, which leaves a dazzling path of splendor in its 
wake, and foments an air disturbance that causes a 
thunderous roar, outdoing even that heard in the action 
of an army engagement? The newly arrived immi- 
grants were not used to the mighty play of the elements 
seen and experienced here, the formidable clouds, the 
furious wind, the awesome lightning, the deafening 
thunder, causing them to be greatly dismayed at first. 


Early Churches and Schools 


The groundwork for establishment of educational in- 
stitutions in Iowa was laid before it became a state. 
The early settlers surged over the Mississippi river 
into Iowa district following the Blackhawk war in 
Illinois and Wisconsin and General Scott’s purchase 
for the government of Iowa land from the Indians. 
They first felt the need and formed the nuclei for re- 
ligious organizations here. Church missionaries ap- 
peared in various localities in settlements along the 
eastern border in the early thirties and meetings held 
in cabins of settlers. While Roman Catholic priests 
were the first to enter the territory, as early as 1834, 
the first church of any denomination was established 
by the Methodists in a cabin erected for that purpose 
at Dubuque. 

A few private schools were conducted in the area 
as early as 1830, but it was in January, 1841 that the 
Territorial Legislature passed the act that created the 
office of superintendent of public instruction. Although 
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it was after the territorial organization was effected 
that a law was passed which defined the means of 
establishing free public schools, they had been author- 
ized when the area was still a part of both the Terri- 
tory of Michigan and the Territory of Wisconsin. 
When Iowa became a territory in 1838, more than 40 
schools had been established. 

Before state operated educational institutions had 
been established, the church organizations maintained 
elementary and secondary schools and also had found- 
ed several schools of higher education. Essential offi- 
cial data regarding the establishment of the first col- 
lege organizations in Iowa is not easily obtainable, as 
the meager support afforded sometimes occasioned gaps 
in period of operation; moreover, the changes in 
names and locations of organizations tends to confuse 
the records of institutions which really had continuous 
operation and grew to be valuable components of edu- 
cational facilities in modern Iowa, rightfully deserving 
credit for their pioneering in early territorial days. 


Farmer’s Margin Less 


“The farmer in 1952 found himself being gently, but 
firmly, squeezed between the vice of stable or mount- 
ing costs, and lower prices for his product,” says 
Thomas Clark, a market authority. 

The gross income was holding near record levels, 
but the net was declining. And, both figures were 
being held up by high production, since actual market 
prices were off more than income figures indicated. 

The result was that the farmer found an even great- 
er premium on efficiency, and the so-called marginal 
producer was finding it more difficult to keep his head 
above water. 

Last year’s net farm income for the nation was esti- 
mated at $14,200,000,000, down 100 million from the 
1951 total, and over 2.5 billion below the record of 
$16,774,000,000 chalked up in 1947. 


Earliest Man in Iowa 


By Tuomas P, CHRISTENSEN 


Observations and discoveries made since 1873 have 
added support to the theory that man has inhabited 
North America continuously since earliest Glacial 
or Pleistocene times, if not earlier.1 

In 1873 three crude implements believed to be Pleis- 
tocene artifacts were discovered 16 feet below the 
surface of the ground in the gravel bluffs overlooking 
the Deleware river. Not long after, other similar 
relics came to light in the same area, among which 
were human bones, implements, and a tusk of a mas- 
todon. In 1877 the soil of Minnesota yielded vestiges 
of Glacial man; and other finds in Delaware, Ohio, 
and Indiana added proof to the existence of man on 
this continent in the Glacial Age.? 

In the present century remains of early man in 
North America have been found in the Southwest. A 
most sensational find was made near Folsom, New 
Mexico, in 1925, consisting of skeletons of an extinct 
species of bison and a number of stone javelin points, 
which gave proof of a superior method of stone chip- 
ping. These points were different from any other 
stone points found in the Southwest. Prominent 
archeologists and anthorpologists in Europe and 
America believe they may be from 10,000 to 20,000 
years old.? 

Evidence of later, but also very early man in the 
Missouri river valley has been discovered recently. 
In 1936 a 4,000 year old town site on the Niobrara 
river was excavated by University of Nebraska 

1 John Fiske, The Discovery of America (1892), I, 6-14: Armand 
De Quatrefages, “The Advent of Man in America” in The Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institute, 1892, Pt. 1, 518: Mary Austin 
“Pleistocene Man in America,” in Southwest Review, Winter, 1934. 

? John Fiske, op. cit. 


* Americana, 1948 Ed., XVIII, 192b. 
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scientists; and some years later archeologists dug out 
a 7,000 year old site near Pierre in South Dakota.* 

Neither in the very distant past, nor in later times, 
or even in historic times, was Iowa ever a populous 
Indian country. However, it seems certain that primi- 
tive hunters thousands of years ago roamed over the 
woods and prairies between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers in search of the plentiful game of those 
regions. The late Dr. Ellison Orr had in his large 
collection of Indian relics a “point,” which he des- 
cribed as a “Folsom” point. Folsom-like points have 
also been found in eastern United States.° But no 
very ancient village sites like those of Nebraska and 
South Dakota have ever been found in Iowa. 


Mounps Hap DEFINITE PURPOSE 


The earliest definite evidence of prehistoric man in 
Iowa consists of numerous low mounds scattered all 
over the state, but chiefly along the larger rivers. The 
total number can only be estimated. One good au- 
thority says there “are many thousands of them.” 
Some are mere refuse heaps. But most have been con- 
structed with some definite purpose in view. Some 
are foundations for the flimsy houses the Indians 
built. Others were used as burial places. Still others 
were constructed for religious, ceremonial, or defen- 
sive purposes. Most were built of earth, sometimes 
brought from a distance. Stone was occasionally used, 
and a few stone vaults for the dead have been found. 
In shape most of the mounds are circular or conical, 
only in rare instances do we meet with rectangular 
mounds. In height they vary from one to ten feet and 
in circumference from 21 to 75 feet. One fine large 
mound near New Albin, Allamakee county, measures 
250 feet in diameter, but only four in height.® 

Several large mounds have been located in north- 

* Des Moines Sunday Register, July 12, 1936; June 10, 1951. 

* Journal of the Iowa Archeological Society, October, 1951, 4. 


* Duren J. H. Ward, “The Probl f a 
of History and Politics, TI (1905 aes eee eee 
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western Iowa. One near Boone measures 110 by 190 
feet and rises 15 feet above the surrounding country. 
On the top of this grew in 1908 two elm trees and “an 
oak of great size.’ Three or four feet under the sur- 
face of the mound was found a soil of unusual char- 
acter. It was very dense and hard and couldn’t be pene- 
trated with a pick.” 

Farther northwest on the banks of the Little Sioux 
river stood in 1859 a mound covering about an acre 
and rising about eight feet above the surrounding 
country. Excavations of the mound disclosed pieces of 
pottery, human bones, bones of buffalo, elk, and beaver, 
and arrow points, all mingled with ashes and charcoal.’ 

In the National Monument area north of MacGregor 
there are “18 animal and 3 bird effigies, 43 conical, 11 
linear, and 5 compound mounds.” The largest animal 
effigy, that of a bear, is 70 feet across the shoulder and 
front legs, 140 feet long, and 5 feet high.® 

By 1897, mounds had been located in 39 of Iowa’s 99 
counties. Most of these were in northwestern counties 
and along the Mississippi river. They were especially 
numerous in Floyd, Henry, Allamakee, Scott, Musca- 
tine and Louisa counties.’° 

Iowa Mounps RicH IN ARTIFACTS 


The Iowa mounds have yielded artifacts by the tens 
of thousands. They include broken and some un- 
broken pottery, arrow heads, axes, pipes, ornaments 
and other objects. Weapons and implements were some- 
times made of bone, but most were made of various 
kinds of granite. Some articles of copper have been 
found in the mounds along the Mississippi. These must 
have been obtained by barter or perhaps by raiding 
villages farther north where there were outcrops of 
copper ore. Pieces of hemp cloth have been unearthed 

7 Fort Dodge Daily Chronicle, April 25, 1908. 

8 Sioux City (Iowa) Eagle, Jan. 8, 1859. 

° Effigy Mounds National Monument, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, 1950. 


10 Frederick Starr, Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Science VI (1889-1897), 53-124. 
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in some mounds. Mounds here and there have yielded 
catlinite pipes. A Louisa county mound contained an 
obsidian arrow point." 

The mound building tribes in Iowa were hunters, 
fishers, and agriculturists. They raised corn, tobacco, 
sunflowers, beans and pumpkins. The men were skill- 
ful stone weapon makers and canoemen; and the 
women were skillful potters. 

Seventeen different tribes are known to have lived 
in what is now Iowa, between 1650 and 1832. The 
Iowas were here the longest—about 150 years. At times 
they were sedentary, but most of the time they wan- 
dered about. 

The so-called “Oneota manifestation” or culture pat- 
tern is believed to be of Iowa origin since in coincides 
better geographically with the locations of the Iowa 
tribe than that of any of the other four culture pat- 
terns which have been studied—Mill Creek, Glenwood, 
Hopewell, and Woodland.'” 

The Mill Creek culture of northwestern Iowa con- 
tains “one of the most remarkable pottery complexes 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley”. It is probably the 
work of the early Mandans, who then lived in Iowa.1% 

The effigy mounds are believed to be the work of 
the Iowas or the Winnebagoes or both. These tribes 
both belonged to the large Siouan linguistic stock. 

The oldest Iowa mounds are probably less than a thou- 
sand years old. They appear to have been built be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 A.D.14 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

™ Ward, op. cit.; Frederick Starr, op. cit. 

** Mildred Mott, “The Relation of the Historic Indian Tribes to 
Archeological Manifestation in Iowa.” in The Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, XXXVI, 227-314. 


** Cedar Rapids Gazette, Aug. 21, 1936; Journal of the Iewa Archeo- 
logical Society, op. cit. 


4 Thid; Effigy Mounds National Monument, op. cit. 


Iowa Republicans Organized in 1856 


By Emory H. ENcuisH 


Examination of the record of events, as presented by 
several historical authorities upon political movements 
and parties in Iowa, discloses no support for the re- 
cent suggestion that the Republican party was organ- 
ized at a meeting held in Crawfordsville, in Washing- 
ton county, Iowa, in February, 1854, or upon any other 
date. 

On the contrary, it is revealed that the meeting, so 
credited, was in fact a convention of the Free Soil 
party, one of those political groups that was formed 
and flourished for awhile about the time the old Whig 
party was in the throes of dissolution and prior to the 
advent of the Republican organization. 

The Free Soilers met at Crawfordsville, according 
to dependable authorities, on March 28, 1854, and took 
action withdrawing the previously nominated guber- 
natorial candidate of that party, Simeon Waters, and 
passed resolutions endorsing the Whig candidate for 
that office, James W. Grimes of Burlington. Brief 
statements in articles by Iowa historians of note, clearly 
and concisely outline some details of controlling poli- 
tical events in Iowa in 1854. 

Louis Pelzer, historian and teacher at Iowa City, 
long time editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, wrote an article entitled “The Origin and Or- 
ganization of the Republican Party in Iowa”, appearing 
in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, October 1906, 
Vol. IV, pp. 487-525, in which he said: 

On March 28, 1854, the Free Soil Convention (of which 
Issac Field of Denmark was president) was held at Craw- 
fordsville. Since it was known from previous elections that 
this party held almost the balance of power, Mr. Grimes was 
anxious to bring about a concentration of anti-Nebraska senti- 
ment. The Free Soilers, accordingly, withdrew their candi- 
date for governor (Mr. Simeon Waters, who had been pre- 
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viously nominated) and adopted resolutions recommending 
that the members of Free Democracy rebuke the Nebraska 
swindle by casting their votes for Grimes .. . Mr. Grimes 
now became the champion of all the anti-slavery forces and 
entered upon the campaign with vigor and determination .. . 

In the election of August 3, 1854, Mr. Grimes received a 
majority of 2,123 votes over Curtis Bates, his Democratic op- 
ponent. While this campaign and election signalized the 
death of the old Whig party, it meant the conception of the 
new Republican party ... it needed only the machinery of 
organization. 

An article by that eminent spiritual and _ intel- 
lectual leader, Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, ap- 
pearing in the Iowa Historical Record, October 1892, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, pp. 337-359, corroborates the action taken 
and quotes these two declarations: 


i. That the object of our suffrages is to elect candidates 
who will resist the extension of slavery over the territory 
of the United States, and give the people of Iowa a Maine 
law. 

2. We recommend the Free Democracy to cast their votes 
for James W. Grimes, of Des Moines county, for Governor, 
because we believe, if elected, that he will maintain and 
carry out these principles. 

While some members of the Whig party deserted Mr. 
Grimes, the anti-slavery sentiment of the state rallied in 
his support, and he was elected by a majority of 2,468 votes. 
An entire change at once came over the political history of 
Iowa, and soon followed over the whole country, Mr. Grimes’s 
election being the first prominent movement towards the or- 
ganization of the Republican party. 

In “The Life of James W. Grimes”, by Dr. William 
Salter, p. 33, appears the following: 

In February, 1854, Mr. Grimes was nominated by a 
Convention of the Whig party for Governor of the State. It 
was the largest State Convention of that party ever held in 
Iowa, and the last. The following month, March 28th, a 
Free-Soil Convention, held at Crawfordsville, of which Isaac 
Field, of Denmark, was president, recommended the Free 
Democracy to cast their votes for him; and a candidate who 
had previously been nominated by that party withdrew. The 
country was violently agitated by a proposition in Congress 
to declare inoperative and void the prohibition of slavery in 
those vast regions which have since been constituted into the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska. Mr. Grimes perceived that 
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the proposition involved a crisis in the nation’s history, and 
at once threw himself against it with determined resolution 
and energy. 

In Dr. Salter’s Life of Grimes, on p. 115, is quoted 
the following personal reminiscences by the Rev. 
Asa Turner, Congregational Pastor at Denmark, 1838- 
1868: 


I think that Mr. Grimes has done more for Iowa, politi- 
cally, than any man that ever lived in it. From its first 
organization as a Territory, the Democracy reigned supreme 
up to 1854. Our Representatives in Congress were the allies 
of the slave-power, and carried out its wishes. The Whigs 
pretended to be antislavery, but were not willing to do any- 
thing that would compromise them with their Southern 
allies. We had a Free-Soil organization, embracing a few 
voters, and had nominated Simeon Waters as our candidate 
for Governor, not with any hope of electing him, but to show 
our strength. In this state of things, Mr. Grimes came over 
to Denmark and said that if the Free-Soilers would vote for 
him he would be a candidate for Governor, and assured us 
that he would be true to the principles we wished should 
triumph. I believed he would, and that he could make our 
principles triumph. The Free-Soilers, after free and full dis- 
cussion, voted to intrust in his hands the interests of our or- 
ganization, and the principles we had been laboring to es- 
tablish. We should not have been willing to commit such 
interests to any ordinary man, to any one of whose integrity 
or ability we had a doubt. But it was done—with fear and 
trembling by some, by others with the confidence of faith. 
He took the stump. I doubt whether any man ever worked 
harder. He gave his whole soul to the work. Wherever he 
went he secured favor with the people, and he was elected. . . 
It was not a figure of speech that Governor Grimes made 
Iowa Republican, and allied it with the loyal States. 

An article entitled “The Development of Party Or- 
ganization in Iowa,’ by Prof. John W. Gannaway, of 
Grinnell, educator, writer and legislator, appearing in the 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 493- 


524, states on p. 516 the following: 

The advent of the slavery question into Iowa politics gave a 
second and even greater impetus to party activity. Although 
it meant, eventually, the division of one party and the dis- 
solution of the other, no change in the form of their organi- 
zations was due to its introduction. The Democratic party 
was inclined to be pro-slavery in its sympathies although 
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many of its members were opposed to slavery extension and 
united with the Whigs in 1856 to organize the new Repub- 
lican party. The Whigs were largely anti-slavery men, and 
as the interest in the subject grew, were able to increase 
their strength until, in 1854, under the leadership of James 
W. Grimes they for the first time elected their State ticket. 
Opposition to Douglas’s Nebraska Bill was the keynote of 
this campaign, and carried the State for the Whigs by nearly 
two thousand majority. 

During these two years a new alignment of the parties was 
being made in most of the northern States. The opponents 
of slavery extension were coming together upon this single 
issue and organizing the Republican party to make their op- 
position effective. This movement met a cordial response 
from the anti-slavery people of Iowa. Immediately after the 
election of 1855 the plans for the organization of the Repub- 
lican party were made, and by the first of the next year the 
time was ripe for a public announcement. In the issue of 
January 14, 1856, of the Muscatine Journal is found the fol- 
lowing call which was written by Governor Grimes, although 
that fact was not made known at the time: 


To THE Crrrzens oF Iowa 


Believing that a large majority of the people of Iowa are 
opposed to the political principles of the present adminis- 
tration, and to the introduction of slavery into the territory 
now free, and also that made free by the compromise of 
1820; and that the party, styling itself the “Democratic party”, 
are striving to make slavery a great national institution, con- 
trary to the principles laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, as taught by the fathers of 
the Republic; we would call upon all such free citizens to 
meet in convention, at Iowa City on the 22nd of February, 
for the purpose of organizing a Republican party, to make 
common cause with a similar party already formed in several 
other states of the Union. 


Jan. 3rd, 1856. Many Citizens 

Thus, it would appear that the Grimes nomination 
and the following campaign and election in 1854 be- 
came the turning point politically in Iowa and that dur- 
ing Mr. Grimes’ term as governor, the groundwork was 
laid for organization of the Republican party in the 
state, in which movement he was the aggressive leader, 
but the actual organization of the party in the state 
did not materialize until February of 1856. 


The Glory of the Hawkeye State 


By Governor GEORGE W. CLARKE 


The glory of all the states of the American Union 
is very great, for the reason that all of them are parts 
of a new land, where government is dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 


The glory of all these states is the more wonderful 
because it seems that this great new land had been 
held in reserve through long ages until certain princi- 
ples should have been attained and certain issues fought 
out before civilization should find a foothold here. 


The best people then representing the best things 
were by a kind of evolutionary process evolved for the 
settlement of the territory now comprised within the 
limits of the United States. 


The best continent of the earth had awaited their 
coming. Its freshness, its grandeur, its wealth and its 
vast extent were unequaled elsewhere in the world. 
Explorers penetrated its forests and were amazed at 
their extent; they looked out over the grass lands of 
the interior and were fascinated by their charm and 
beauty; they sat by the side of rushing streams of un- 
known origin and heard the dashing waters disturb 
the solitudes. Silent and solemn grandeur was all 
about them. In the mountains, they might look upon 
the giant peaks and like Napoleon say, “Forty cen- 
turies look down upon you;” for so very long had these 
mountain tops looked out over lands that lay in soli- 
tude; so very long had the rugged forests and the limit- 
less prairies been treasured up for the white man’s com- 
ing. 

Far inland in this mighty continent, remote from 
either ocean, was a region of singular beauty. The red 
man roamed over its rolling prairies and camped in 
the woods along the river bottoms. The prairie grass 
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waved in the summer winds and yellow flowers “wasted 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 

The red man loved this land. The warm sun in sum- 
mer shone down upon the soil and drew a peculiar frag- 
rance from the ground. The grass and flowers grew to 
a wonderful height. The Indian woman’s crop of 
maize and beans grew in this soil as it never grew in 
any other. Nature was generous, bountiful. 

When Indian summer came and the horizon was 
shrouded with the wonderful blue haze that character- 
ized the season, the Indians could now and then have 
been seen sitting in the warm rays of the afternoon 
sun looking silently out over the prairie. 

What they saw, or what their fancy dreamed of, we 
cannot say, but certain it is that they were fascinated 
and certain it is that they loved the solitudes they called 
their own. 

And well they might. The deer lived in the woods 
along the river bottoms; the bison roamed the rolling 
prairies. Water fowl thronged the lakes and streams 
and prairie chickens peopled the grass lands in countless 
thousands. It was a hunter’s paradise. Each summer 
and fall furnished in abundance those things needed 
to make life pleasant when winter came. And when 
the prairies were snowbound and the blizzard whirled 
over them in its fury, the smoke curled quietly from 
the red man’s wigwam protected by the trees along 
the river’s bank and the long winter hours were spent 
in dreamy comfort, though the ice king was in un- 
disputed sway. 


WHEN THE WHITES CAME 


But, with the white man’s coming all this primitive 
luxury was swept away. The red men were driven 
out of this region. They were sent beyond the Mis- 
souri river to find homes in less bountiful lands. The 
land they had called their own was formed by the 
United States government into the state of Iowa, 
and in 1846 it was admitted to the Union. The Father 
of Waters formed its eastern boundary and the Mis- 
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souri and Big Sioux rivers formed its boundary on the 
west, and north and south it extended from Minnesota 
to Missouri, a distance of some two hundred miles. 


Civilization appropriated what the red man had call- 
ed his own. And civilization found it a land of milk 
and honey; an enormous garden for men to cultivate 
and till. 


Witness the metamorphosis of Iowa. From a land 
of prairie grass and wild game it has become the first 
state in the Union in the production of farm products; 
leads all others in the production of hogs; is always 
one of the leading states in the production of corn; pro- 
duces more eggs than any other state in the union and 
stands second in the production of horses and first in 
value of live stock. Has a larger per cent of land im- 
proved for farming than any other state; stands sec- 
ond in production of hay and dairy cows and leads all 
the states in the value of implements on its farms 
and in the number of automobiles per capita. And 
the per capita wealth of Iowa is practically double that 
of the United States as a whole, while the state has 
more money per capita than any other state save one. 
And her school of agriculture and mechanic arts is 
generally conceded to be the best in the world. 


GREATER THAN MATERIAL WEALTH 


So wonderful in material prosperity, Iowa yet values 
other things higher than the plenty that fills her 
golden horn. 

The esthetic value of her rolling prairies, her spark- 
ling streams, and her blooming flowers, she cherishes 
even more her material wealth. Through all her pros- 
perity, through all her fame, she can look through the 
Indian summer haze and see what the savage failed 
to see, though he felt its fascination, but could name 
it not. 

This is her chief glory that back of the material 
Iowa sees the spiritual. Back of her wealth she sees 
her own soul. Rising up out of the soil to blend im- 
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perceptibly with her Maker, Iowa sees the beginning 
and ending of life. 

Remote from either ocean, far from war and con- 
quest, Iowa has always lived in peace. Her cornstalk 
fires that light the hilltops in the warm spring nighis 
are the fires of peace sending sweet incense up to God. 
Never has the wild alarm of war shaken her peaceful 
soil and Iowa knows it never shall. 

The panics of Wall street affect her not. Iowa is 
sovereign and supreme. The corn that grows like a 
wall by the roadside in late summer, and the shocks 
of yellow grain that absorb the soft afternoon sun, are 
sure guaranty against all the panics of finance. 

And her geographical position and the temper of 
her people are sure guaranty against the panic of 
war. 

“Glory, glory to God in the highest, on earth peace 
and good will to men” is the chiefest song that Iowa 
sings and and will ever sing throughout all the ages 
of men. 


Pioneer’s Potash and Pearlash 


All the ashes from the fireplaces were saved and 
stored in the ash house by the Iowa pioneers. When 
a sufficient quantity had accumulated, they were put 
in huge, open, iron kettles and boiled. A scum arose 
to the top and was skimmed off. This process con- 
tinued until the water had boiled away and a thick 
brownish substance was left in the bottom of the ket- 
tle. This was called “salts of ashes,” better known 
as potash. 

The pearlash was made by placing this residue in a 
hot oven, there remaining until the carbon was burned 
out, which left a lighter ash and a more valuable 
product. This was used in cooking, while the potash 
was used for bleaching, soap-making and glass-making. 
Because it was light in weight and small in bulk, pear- 
lash was one of the few products that easily could be 
carried to market, where it was sold for cash. 


Camels Gave a Name to Iowa 


By Ora WILLIAMS 


Place-names in Iowa, as elsewhere, sometimes come 
from the far way places and often by strange journeys 
through the mazes of history. A quiet and prosperous 
Hawkeye county seat has a name that came directly 
from an interesting adventure in American history in- 
volving an effort to solve the long distance transpor- 
tation problem on an oriental concept. 


The Warren county seat will always carry a name 
that recalls the strange effort to preserve the waning 
remnants of slavery by the use of camels. At first 
suggestion it seems difficult to see any connection be- 
tween slavery, the desert camels, and naming an Iowa 
town Indianola—but the connection is real and inter- 
esting. Of course, the facts are in the books, but scat- 
tered far and wide, and the actors in the drama are all 
gone. It is well to recall that the formative era of 
Iowa history coincides with the tragedy of the down- 
fall of slavery in its last world stronghold. The 
naming story is easily told. 

One of the last acts of the territorial legislature of 
Iowa was to authorize the organization of a dozen new 
counties, among which was the one named after Gen. 
Joseph Warren of Revolutionary fame. He was a 
prominent physician of Boston and lost his life at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, which for a long 
time was referred to as “the place where Warren fell.” 
Having waived his rank he was serving in that en- 
gagement as a volunteer under Generals Prescott and 
Putnam. Only 34 years of age, he had the distinction 
of the title of chairman of the committee of Public 
Safety. It was General Warren who sent out William 
Dawes and Paul Revere to warn the people the night 
before the battle of Lexington. 

At first Warren county was pached to Marion 
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county for judicial purposes. Judge Olney named Paris 
P. Henderson to organize the new county, and the first 
election was held in December, 1848. 


Henderson was elected sheriff. There were a bare 
two dozen voters scattered around—a small group 
near Ackworth and another near Parmelee’s mill over 
by Carlisle. There also was an Irish settlement some- 
where northwest. County business was done in a school 
house near Ackworth. Not until 1851, was a court 
house built. Indianola had been laid out and named 
two years before. 

A committee to locate and plat a town for the county 
seat consisted of William Ware of Polk county, Alfred 
D. Jones of Madison, and William Ferguson of Jasper. 
The last named seems not to have acted. They found 
a good place near the center of the county, chiefly on 
land owned by one H. Nelson, who lived in Indiana. 
Eighty acres of land were bought for $100, and later 
more land was purchased. 

The locating committee, with Sheriff Henderson, met 
at the home of Alfred Ginder near Ackworth; then, 
after deciding on a location, they paused for lunch at 
the home of Thomas Blackford. There had been some 
talk about a name for the new county seat, but no de- 
cision. The locaters had brought a picnic lunch. As 
they were munching their sandwiches, Sheriff Hender- 
son read the newspaper that had been wrapped around 
his lunch. It was a copy of the New York Sun, and he 
read an account of the landing of a cargo of camels 
in Texas, by the U.S. navy, and what was going to be 
done with these camels. The landing place was at the 
then chief seaport of Texas, a place called Indianola. 

Mr. Jones, who was a surveyor, caught the name 
and suggested that Indianola would be a pretty good 
name for the new county seat. It was at ouce adopted. 
None of them had ever heard of Indianola, nor of the 
plan to divert western travel to the south in order to 
enlarge slave territory, and to checkmate the trend to 
go straight through regardless of mountains. So the 
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name of an unknown Texas town was given+to a county 
seat in Iowa. The naming was in June 1849, a court 
house was built in 1851, and the city was incorporated 
in 1863. 

Now, as to the Texas seaport of Indianola and those 
camels, “Operation Dromedary” in the modern way, 
and the desert caravan route to the gold rivers of Cali- 
fornia. First: the great Texas seaport of Indianola is no 
more. It didn’t last as long as the camels. The dust 
of its streets soon were swept out into the gulf to cover 
the oil about which there was to be much fussing at a 
later time. 


The camel idea was not new. Spaniards tried it in 
Peru. Camels were brought to Virginia a century and 
a half before. A major general urged the use of 
camels for military action against the Seminole In- 
dians. When he was in the United States senate, the 
camel idea was impressed upon Jefferson Davis and he 
did not forget when five years later he became secre- 
tary of war in the Pierce cabinet. A lot of political 
muddy water had run over the dam since Davis set up 
a sawmill in Iowa to get out timbers for Fort Craw- 
ford over in Wisconsin. The daughter of Zachariah 
Taylor, with whom he had eloped, had died early and 
Davis was a wealthy planter. But all the time he had 
been keeping in mind that the fate of the beloved in- 
stitution at the base of the plantation culture of the 
southland was in the channels of western expansion. 


Despite the grumbling of those who did not want 
the United States ever to go farther into the barrens 
than the Mississippi river, the men with heavy boots 
were taking over the west. The issue thus raised 
troubled the congressmen when they discussed 
Abraham Lincoln’s “spot” resolutions asking President 
James K. Polk to name the precise spot where Mexican 
soldiers had violated American soil, which was Polk’s 
excuse for starting the war against Santa Ana’s sol- 
diers. Davis stepped out of congress to help in the 
Mexican war. He and other men of the South like him 
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very much wanted Texas. They wanted all they could 
get. Jeff Davis even proposed that they take Yucatan. 
They got the “Gadsden purchase,” which opened a 
southern route to the Pacific. They insisted that the 
only way to go west was over the staked plains. 

So it was, that on May 14, 1856, Admiral David D. 
Porter brought the United States store-ship “Supply” 
into the port of Indianola, Texas, with 33 dromedary 
camels, one more than when they started from the port 
of Smyrna, for while one had died on the voyage, 
which commenced in February, two had been born on 
the ocean. On a second trip a larger number of camels 
were brought over. They were dromedary or one- 
humped animals, such as are now used in Arabia and 
North Africa. The whole procedure caused much ex- 
citement. Army officers, especially those from the 
south, were enthusiastic. Other camels were brought 
at private expense. A caravan route was laid out 
through Texas, Arizona, New Mexico to Tejon in Cali- 
fornia, a place about 100 miles north of Los Angeles. 
The camels made it all right, but it was rough going. 
The American sands were sharp and flinty. In all, 
several hundred camels were used for transportation, 
and finaily for road building and other work. When it 
became certain that railroads would reach the Pacific, 
even over the snowy passes, “Operation Dromedary” 
ended. Circus men bought some of the animals, and 
some were turned loose to go wild and forage for them- 
selves. Many years later, small herds were seen roam- 
ing over the Southwest, but they fared badly. 

Once again, not for the first time, it will be seen that 
a historic place-name in Iowa connects up with the 
long time American struggle over the extension or 
containment of slavery, for the county seat of one of 
the best of Central Iowa counties will always bear the 
name of the now vanished great port of Texas, where 
the camels were landed that were to direct westward 
expansion to the South and restrict it in the North. 


When Workers Had Security 


By A. M. Prrper 
Editor Council Bluffs Nonpareil 


The quest for security is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the present era. For at least 20 years there 
has been a growing belief that a comparatively riskless 
and secure existence is possible with little or no effort 
on the part of the individual. 

Today millions of people are convinced that in some 
magic and mysterious manner the government can as- 
sure them a livelihood and a care-free and comfortable 
old age. They think a new system has been discov- 
ered and perfected—a system that will assure them 
good jobs at good pay, good homes to live in, medical 
care, hospitalization when they are ill, old age secur- 
ity. 

The fact of the matter is there is nothing new about 
this program. The world had such a system between 
the 12th and 15th centuries. History refers to it as 
feudalism. It gave the common man everything he 
needed, according to the standards of that day, except 
the opportunity to do as he pleased. 

Workers were bound together in tight organizations 
called fraternities. Full employment was accomplished 
by seeing to it that the work force should be just large 
enough to do the work that had to be done. Only 
enough workers were taken into the fraternities to re- 
place those who died or retired from old age. 

Employers were organized into guilds, as the work- 
ers were organized into fraternities. They sought se- 
curity for themselves by restricting competition, fix- 
ing prices, controlling quality and limiting output. 
There was almost perfect co-operation between em- 
ployers and employes. Strikes were practically un- 


known. 
Believe it or not, 500 or 600 years ago the common 
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man had everything today’s reformers think the com- 
mon man wants. He hadn’t any worries. His frater- 
nity wardens prevented anyone from outproducing 
anyone else. The prices he paid for things were fixed 
and all price adjustments were accompanied by wage 
adjustments. The medieval worker received enough 
to live on 12 months out of the year. He didn’t have to 
work overtime. He had a profit-sharing plan, a pen- 
sion plan and old-age security. Employers were re- 
strained by law from exploiting their workers, who 
were often protected from arrest and imprisonment. 

Why, then, did this utopia come to an end? It ended 
because personal ambition was not taken into consid- 
eration, and many of the benefits of the system were at 
the expense of those not in it. The feudal system, in 
creating security, had to remain static. It couldn’t 
grow or change. 

Individuals outside the system began to develop new 
industries. A mercantile revolution occurred in the 
course of which workers began to progress according 
to their own abilities. Ambitious workers actually set 
up their own industries. Many failed, but some suc- 
ceeded. In the end, the urge to progress and expand 
won out. The feudal. system, which gave its members 
a kind of security, disappeared. 

Security is a good thing to want, but a bad thing to 
have, because it inevitably prevents change. And with- 
out change there can be no progress. Today’s seekers 


after security would do well to read the history of the 
middle ages. 


“Hawkeye Tales’—a History 


A remarkably good piece of historical work has been 
done by Hubert L. Moeller, superintendent of the 
Radcliffe public schools. He has written and published 
a condensed history of Iowa for use in the public schools 
that is concise and informative, considering its brevity. 


William F. Cody, alias “Buffalo Bill” 
By E. A. JoHNSON 


There are but few people past the age of fifteen in 
the United States who never have heard of “Buffalo 
Bill.” Fewer still know that this once famous char- 
acter was an Iowa product. He was born on a Scott 
county, lowa farm, February 26, 1846, the same year 
Iowa was admitted to statehood. Likewise, is it true 
that a vast majority of those who claim any semblance 
of acquaintanceship rely on having once seen or heard 
of him as the head of the great Wild West show that 
was one of the major attractions of the first World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. 


As a recent resident of North Platte, Nebraska, that 
for many years was his home, I became imbued with a 
desire to learn something more of his life and accom- 
plishments. At the city library I was able to secure 
a copy of his autobiography carefully written, two bio- 
graphies by other authors, and better yet, engaged in 
conversations with several fellowtownsmen who per- 
sonally knew him many years ago. 

Cody states in his autobiography that his parents 
were quiet, honest God-fearing Ohio people, who came 
to Iowa in 1840. Following removal of his parents to 
Kansas in 1854, the subject of this brief sketch, then 
was eight years of age. From that time onward Cody’s 
autobiography and that of his various biographers fail 
to agree in many important details. After the age of 
ten years he refused to attend school and his education 
in the commonly accepted sense was very rudimen- 
tary. 

Soon after his tenth birthday he found employment 
as a sort of messenger and general utility boy with the 
then well-known freighting firm of Russell, Majors & 
Waddell, who operated a train of twenty-five wagons, 
each drawn by six yoke of oxen from St. Joe, Missouri, 
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to the Pacific coast. No railroad had yet crossed the 
Missouri river and as there was a decisive westward 
movement, this firm was doing an enormous business. 
(Incidentally, it might be stated that Harry Russell, 
now a retired business man of Des Moines, is a son of 
the senior member of the above mentioned firm.) 


According to the history of that period, that section 
of the country was experiencing exciting and trouble- 
some times. The Civil war was in the making and the 
extension of slavery was the subject of much bitter- 
ness. Cody’s own father was anti-slavery and while 
not advocating abolishment in slave states, he bitterly 
opposed the extension of slavery into the state of Kan- 
sas, and firmly so stated when it was demanded of him 
to publically make known his position on that ques- 
tion. For this he was attacked by proslavery ruffians 
from the slave state of Missouri and injured to a de- 
gree that later resulted in his death. 

In addition to the slavery dispute, hostile and war- 
like Indians were prevalent in nearby localities. An- 
other element of discord was the difficulties of the 
Mormons. Young Cody, now eleven years old, after 
the death of his father, became the bread winner for 
his widowed mother, a younger brother and two sis- 
ters. Due to the threat of civil war, the Indian depre- 
dations and Mormon trouble great numbers of troops 
were assembled at various points westward, all of whom 
had to be fed and provided with arms and needed sup- 
plies. 

Immediately following the outbreak, congress or- 
dered an expedition under command of Gen. Albert 
Sydney Johnston to proceed. Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell were awarded a contract for transporting supplies 
and cattle to feed the army. The twenty-five wagons 
loaded with supplies of food and munitions, and cat- 
tle driven behind, started on the expedition. After a 
day’s journey the caravan was attacked by Indians. 
They were successfully warded off until nightfall, but 
while encamped it was again attacked. During the 
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fight at a favorable opportunity Billy Cody fired his 
gun; an Indian bit the dust, and eleven-year-old Cody 
killed his first Indian. From this time on he was a 
man of the Plains, and fighting Indians and white out- 
laws was almost a daily occurrence. 


In 1860, the firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell or- 
ganized the “Pony Express” and in his fifteenth year 
Cody became one of the first riders. On the route from 
St. Joe to Sacramento, California, a distance of 2000 
miles, the schedule time at first was ten days to cover 
the distance, but as time passed, the schedule was short- 
ened to eight days. Cody relates in his autobio- 
graphy that he was one of the relay riders to carry 
Lincoln’s Inaugural address from St. Joe to Sacra- 
mento in seven days and seventeen hours. 


Cody states that in 1861 he joined a local company 
known as Red-Legged Scouts to co-operate with the 
regular army to protect the Kansas border against 
slave-state Missouri bandits, such as Quantrell, James 
boys, Younger brothers and other guerrilla bands, 
molesting Union settlers. Cody was a loyal American 
and for many years was a Union scout and spy in the 
South and guide employed by the U. S. government. 
As such he enjoyed the full confidence and friendship 
of army officials including Generals Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Custer and many others. 

In 1872, Cody entertained Gen. P. T. Sheridan and 
Grand Duke Alexis, the Russian nobleman, when he 
as leader engaged in a grand buffalo hunt in western 
Nebraska. And again in 1874, with General Sheridan 
with a company of New York gentlemen, including 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, Leon- 
ard Jerome, General Fitzhugh, General H. E. Davis, 
General Stager of the Western Union, Carroll Living- 
ston, Captain Rogers, Samuel Johnson of the Chicago 
Journal and several others, Cody conducted an extend- 
ed buffalo hunt, covering a period of two weeks, dur- 
ing which the buffalo population of western Nebraska 
suffered a serious decline. On another occasion Cody 
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was host to a pair of English nobility on a hunting ex- 
pedition. 

As to Cody’s prowess as a hunter, he tells in his 
autobiography that in 1867, he entered into a contract 
to supply buffalo meat for the builders of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway and that covering a period of seven- 
teen months he shot and killed 4280 bison. 

That Cody was loyal to his country has never been 
questioned, but he married a southern lady rebel, a 
Miss Frederici of St. Louis, of whom he says, “I am 
proud to say that after fifty years of married life she 
is as strongly ‘Secesh’ as ever.” She lived many years 
in North Platte and I doubt if one could find in that 
city of 20,000 population any man or woman who would 
speak a word of criticism. 

One episode occurred in the career of Cody, which 
in present day political life is hard to believe. In the 
year 1872, during a slack season in his duties as scout 
he returned to his North Platte home on a short vaca- 
tion. On his arrival he was greeted with a cheerful 
“How do you do, Honorable,” by a group of men in 
front of a store. Continuing down the street every- 
one he met addressed him as “Honorable.” Entering 
the mayor’s office, he was greeted with a hearty hand- 
shake and a “Good morning, Honorable.” “What does 
this ‘Honorable’ mean?” he demanded. Replied the 
Mayor, “Of course while away as scout you may not 
have heard, but while you were gone, you were nomi- 
nated and elected to represent the 26th district of 
Nebraska in the state legislature.” Cody replied, 
“That is highly complimentary and I appreciate ats 
but I am no politician and shall tender my resigna- 
tion.” And resign he did. 

Cody from boyhood had an ambition to be a show- 
man, but through the years other more important mat- 
ters occupied his time and talents, yet that yearning 
for publicity and its rewards did not wane. A repro- 
duction of the exciting incidents in which he had been 
a part, a vision of pioneer life, he believed would be 
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popular and profitable. So, in 1882, on his big ranch 
adjoining the city of North Platte he began the or- 
ganization of his wild west show, assembling Indians, 
cowboys, horses, ponies, buffaloes and other wild ani- 
mals, old stage coaches and other equipment typify- 
ing pioneer life. Then followed long days of train- 
ing in acting, marksmanship, horseback riding, in pan- 
tomime battles with savage Indians, stage coach rob- 
beries, fights with outlaws, gamblers and many other 
scenes experienced in pioneer life. In May 1884, at 
Omaha, Nebraska, he made his initial presentation. 
Then followed exhibitions in many of the larger cities 
in the United States. 

In March 1886, he chartered the steamer “Nebraska” 
and set sail for England. He put on his first foreign 
show in the big London amphitheater, where it was 
repeated daily for several weeks to record-breaking 
crowds, which included the crown heads of the king- 
dom. During his stay in London two and a half mil- 
lion people saw the show. From London he went to 
Paris for a six months engagement. Following this, 
he made a tour of Europe, showing in Spain, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Germany, after which the show re- 
turned to the United States and opened for a six- 
months stand at the Columbia Exposition in April 1893. 

Although the show was a great success, had made 
millions for the producer’, Cody at length found him- 
self a bankrupt and on January 10, 1917, died at the 
home of his sister in Denver, Colorado, and was buried 
in a grave blasted out of solid granite atop Lookout 


mountain. 


Iowa Leadership in Sorghum 


In the production of sorghum syrup Iowa led the na- 
tion in 1952, with 380,000 gallons, according to the U. 
S. department of agriculture. In the second place was 
Tennessee with 360,000 gallons. The total production in 
the United States last year was 2,595,000 gallons. The 
dollar valuation of Iowa’s crop was $931,000. 


lowa People and Events... 


Scion of Senator Jones Dies 


The colorful public career of Iowa’s distinguished 
soldier-statesman, General and Senator George Wal- 
lace Jones, is recalled by the death April 4th last at Sil- 
ver Springs, Maryland, of his granddaughter, Mrs. Kath- 
erine S. Dawson, 86, a resident of the Washington, D. 
C. area for 80 years, whose home was at 103 West 
Woodbine street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. Born at 
Dubuque, she was the daughter of Capt. Charles Wal- 
lace Jones, a former member of the Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis’ staff, and son of Senator Jones, 
and the widow of Clarence E. Dawson, Sr., a Wash- 
ington attorney who died in 1917. 

The sympathies and avowed preferences of Senator 
Jones as a Southern sympathizer during the Civil war 
period, caused him to be charged with treasonable ex- 
pressions regarding President Lincoln and the govern- 
ment. Johnson Brigham, the Iowa historian, in his 
work: Iowa, Its History and Its Foremost Citizens, credits 
Jones with writing to his friend Jefferson Davis on 
May 17, 1861: 
expressing his sympathy with the Confederate cause and 
with slavery as an institution, and his antipathy to the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln. He also related the story 
of his own wrongs, as a slaveholder who had been compelled 
by public opinion to emanicpate’ nine slaves during his resi- 
dence in the North. 

It is interesting now to recall also that strong ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the South, coupled with in- 
tercepted letters from Jones to Jefferson Davis, 
prompted Secretary of War Stanton to order the arrest 
of Jones. Cyrenus Cole, in Iowa Through the Years, 
states that “after an imprisonment of sixty-four days 
in Fort LaFayette, New York, Jones was released by 
order of President Lincoln.” 

The long and serviceable public life of General Jones 
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began as a sergeant in the bodyguard of General Jack- 
son at the time of the latter being elected to the United 
States senate. He acted in the same capacity at the 
reception given General LaFayette in Lexington in the 
following May. His first political office was when he 
became clerk of the U. S. district court of Missouri in 
1826. His military career was in the Blackhawk war 
in 1832, participating in most of the engagements. Aft- 
erwards he was appointed a colonel in the militia, but 
declined the honor and in 1833 was chosen judge of the 
vast district east of the Mississippi then known as Iowa 
county in Michigan territory. In 1835 he was elected 
as congressional delegate from that territory, and while 
serving in that capacity induced congress to divide the 
territory of Michigan, naming the western portion as 
Wisconsin territory, from which he was returned as 
its delegate in congress. He was equally successful in 
organizing the territory of Iowa, and leading Demo- 
crats supported him for its governorship, but President 
Jackson held that as a member of congress he was in- 
eligible. 

In 1840 President Van Buren appointed Jones sur- 
veyor-general of the territory, and it was thus he ac- 
quired the title of “General.” Meanwhile Iowa had be- 
come a state, and, in 1848, Jones was elected United 
States senator and served until 1859, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Governor Grimes. He became a noted figure 
in congress and his voluminous correspondence is pre- 
served in the manuscript collection of the Iowa State 
Department of History and Archives at Des Moines. 


A few of the older Iowans yet living remember the 
unique event in April 1894, when Senator Jones’ nine- 
tieth birthday was celebrated by the Twenty-fifth Gen- 
erl Assembly in joint session honoring this historical 
figure in Iow public life, who leaned lightly upon the 
arm of the young governor of Iowa, Frank D. Jackson, 
and walked down the center aisle of the house. The 
assemblage, with state officers and citizens from all 
over Iowa, saw a venerable man of medium size, slender 
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and erect as a man in his prime, his dark eyes flashing 
as of old, his small head covered with a waving mass of 
iron-gray hair, his patriarchal beard of snowy white- 
ness extending to his chest. Upon introduction he spoke 
with clearness and vigor and was roundly applauded. 
Notwithstanding his known friendship for Jefferson 
Davis, with whom he had been a classmate in college 
and intimate in Washington official life, and who as 
Secretary of War, had appointed his son, Charles Wal- 
lace Jones, to a lieutenancy in the army, he was treated 
with respect and cordiality in this visit to the state of 
his early official activities. General Jones died at his 
home in Dubuque, July 22, 1896, having passed his 
ninty-second birthday, surviving his wife eight years. 


Capable But Contentious 


The passing of Iowa-born Seth W. Richardson a few 
months ago at Washington, whose biography appears 
upon another page, marks the close of another colorful 
career. Perhaps best known as a Federal official, he 
attained distinction as one of those able Republicans 
who was drafted for legal and administrative duties by 
national executives of both his own and the Democrat 
party. Following a long experience as an attorney in 
private practice and U.S. attorney in North Dakota, he 
was named by President Hoover as assistant attorney 
general of the United States, and rendered signal ser- 
vice. 

He was a former chairman of the Loyalty Review 
board and in this position met with criticism on the 
board’s handling of the William W. Remington case. 
In this case the board reversed a regional board’s de- 
cision that Remington should be dismissed from the 
Federal government service for Communist connec- 
tions. Remington afterward was convicted in court 
and sentenced to a term in prison. 

Mr. Richardson was chairman of the Loyalty Board 
from 1947, until he headed the Subversive Activities 
board created in 1950, to determine whether organi- 
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zations should be made to register with the Depart- 
ment of Justice as subversives, disclosing their officers, 
finances and, in some cases, members. Although a life- 
long Republican, Mr. Richardson accepted this difficult 
post from former President Truman at the age of 70 
because of his desire to see if the act creating the board 
could be administered in the public interest. When he 
was appointed to the subversives board, Mr. Richard- 
son said: “If I wasn’t 70, and curious to see whether 
the president or congress is right about the work- 
ability of the law, I wouldn’t have touched this job 
with a ten-foot pole.” 


Mr. Richardson maintained he was a “contentious, 
life-long Republican, in disagreement with most policies 
of the administration” and he didn’t know why Presi- 
dent Truman picked him to head the board. 

His criticism of government policies did not begin 
or end with the last Democrat administration. He 
was critical, more recently, when the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration made known plans to do away with the 
Loyalty Review board, revising the entire loyalty 
system of the government and concentrating it in the 
executive departments. Dismissed employes would be 
allowed to appeal to the courts, according to plans. 

He felt that to give the courts the power to rule on 
the case of a dismissed employe would be to allow 
them to “revise, change or overrule” a president in an 
executive matter. Thus, he believed the courts and 
not the executive would be the “real power” in dis- 
missal cases. 

In 1947, Mr. Richardson and A. Burks Summers, 
Washington financier, a hunting companion for the last 
fifteen years, covered 5,000 miles of Africa during a 
two-month trip. They bagged an elephant, a buffalo, 
a cheetah, a rhinocerous and a lion. 

He came home from Africa by way of Rome and stop- 
ped off to see Pope Pius XII. In the Vatican, he was 
guided by so many Monsignors named Kelly, Casey, 
O’Toole, etc., that he opened his conversation with the 
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Pope by saying: “I didn’t know until today that the 
Irish had taken over the Vatican.” 

The Pope was delighted and kept him a long time, 
during which they discussed tribal customs and eco- 
nomic and racial difficulties in Africa, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s unwavering isolationism. 

Another phase of an active life is indicated when Mr. 
Richardson was an athlete at the University of Wis- 
consin, where he played football and baseball and 
boxed. He played semi-pro baseball in the West and 
was amateur light-heavyweight champion in the time 
of Jim Jeffries, professional heavyweight champion. 


Hiram Price Paid Iowa Soldiers 


One of the interesting tales of recruiting men in Iowa 
to enter the Union forces in the War of the Rebellion, 
often personally told by Benj. F. Gue, former lieuten- 
ant governor, was how, when the great Rebellion sud- 
denly came upon the country, the Northern States 
were entirely unprepared for war. They were gen- 
erally destitute of efficient military laws to meet such 
an emergency, and no money was available to provide 
for the extraordinary expenses that must be incurred 
in furnishing troops in response to the calls of the Na- 
tional Government. While Governor Kirkwood was 
waiting for funds from the sale of State bonds author- 
ized by an extra session of the Legislature, two Iowa 
regiments had hastened into the service. The young 
men composing these regiments had left their homes 
on short notice and generally with very little money 
to supply their wants. The State undertook to pay 
the soldiers, until they were mustered into the United 
States service but no money had yet been realized 
from the bonds. Hiram Price had learned of the desti- 
tution of the boys and wrote to Governor Kirkwood: 
“Governor: Cannot something be done immediately to 
furnish these men some money? If taken sick many of 
them have not money to buy an orange.” To this 
the Governor replied: “You are right, Mr. Price, but 
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what can we do? We have no money.” In reply Mr. 
Price wrote: “I can raise a few thousand dollars and 
I feel that something ought to be done at once, if it 
is ever so little, to show these men that they are not 
forgotten.” 


This correspondence brought about a conference 
which resulted in the speedy raising of $33,000. Of 
this sum Hiram Price raised $22,000 and Ezekiel Clark 
of Iowa City raised $11,000, becoming personally re- 
sponsible for these amounts. 

Governor Kirkwood gratefully accepted the money 
tendered by these two patriotic citizens and promptly 
commissioned them to proceed to Missouri where the 
regiments were engaged in active service and make 
the first payment to the soldiers. It was a hazardous 
mission that Price and Clark undertook, as the por- 
tions of the state where the Iowa regiments were sta- 
tioned were infested with Confederate recruits hasten- 
ing to join Gen. Sterling Price’s rebel army. 

The Second Iowa regiment was found guarding 
bridges on the Hannibal & St. Jo. railroad, and $11,000 
was paid to them. Soon after Mr. Clark, who was 
acting quartermaster general, was called away on ur- 
gent business, and Mr. Price proceeded alone to find 
the First Iowa regiment, which was in Central Mis- 
souri, in General Lyon’s command. It was just be- 
fore the battle of Wilson’s creek. The whole state was 
at this time in a condition of anarchy. Many of its 
public officials and leading citizens were actively en- 
gaged in enlisting soldiers for the Confederate ser- 
vice, obstructing railroads and organizing guerilla 
bands to destroy government property, and cut off re- 
cruits and supplies for the Union armies. 

Hiram Price now began his journey to find the regi- 
ment. When he approached Jefferson City a section 
of the railroad was found to be in the hands of rebels, 
and a portion of his journey was made on foot through 
the enemy’s country. But he succeeded in reaching 
Booneville in safety and there found and paid $11,000 
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to the First Iowa Infantry, a few days before the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek. Returning to Keokuk he paid the 
Third Infantry $11,000 before it left for the South. 


When the first arms were sent to Burlington by the 
general government to aid the governor of lowa in 
expelling the rebel bands from Missouri who were 
plundering the people of the border counties, the ex- 
press company held them for $900 charges which the 
governor had no money to pay. When the first bales 
of blankets for Iowa soldiers were sent to Davenport, 
they were held for $500 charges for transportation. In 
these and other financial emergencies Hiram Price came 
promptly forward and raised the money upon his own 
personal credit, and loyally stood by Governor Kirk- 
wood in those perilous and critical times. He never 
hesitated from prudential considerations, as so many 
thousands of monied men did, but freely risked his for- 
tune as well as his life whenever emergencies required 
lt. 

Few citizens of Iowa, of the present generation, will 
ever know how loyally such men as Hiram Price, Eze- 
kiel Clark, J. K. Graves, W. T. Smith, W. F. Coolbaugh, 
and a tew other able financiers came to the aid of our 
state government in those trying times. Young men 
were plenty in those days who were willing to risk 
their lives for their country, but capitalists who were 
willing to risk their fortunes in behalf of the same good 
cause were not numerous. 


Dedicate Mormon Memorial Bridge 


Dignified exercises dedicating the new Mormon 
Memorial bridge at Omaha, Nebraska, were held Sun- 
day, May 31, and Monday, June 1, by high dignitaries 
of the Utah Mormon church, and participated in also 
by the governors of Iowa and Nebraska. Members 
of churches of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, likewise attended the event, recalling that 
Kanesville, Iowa, now Council Bluffs, was the place 
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of over-winter domicile of the west-bound Mormons 
before starting upon their long trek for Utah under 
the leadership of Brigham Young. 

There were those of the faith that set out from Navoo, 
Illinois, but who did not go on west, preferring to re- 
main in the middle west, and since have been known 
as the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, and now have their headquarters at In- 
dependence, Missouri, with Rev. Israel A. Smith as 
their leader. 

The bridge now dedicated spans the Missouri river 
at the site of the old Mormon ferry, used by thousands 
of the church followers of Young on their beginning of 
the second lap of their trip to the west. 

The ceremonies of the occasion included a pageant 
Sunday evening, and a parade and formal dedication 
of the structure on Monday, the anniversary of the 
birthday of Brigham Young. 


Iowa Not Crime-ridden 


The annual survey of crime in the United States 
by the FBI, as reported by Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
shows that last year major crimes increased 8.2 per- 
cent over 1951. The report also reveals that crimes 
of violence and auto thefts led other brands in ac- 
celeration, crimes of violence increasing 10.2 percent 
and auto thefts—on the rise for three years—up 9.3 
percent. 

While various other states show slightly less crime 
percentages than Iowa in separate classes, this state 
ranks near the top as regards safety in all classes. Thus 
it is seen that Iowa cities outrank the cities of most 
all of the states as the safest place to live, both as re- 
spect to property and lives. 

Iowa cities had but 1.70 murders per 100,000 persons 
as contrasted with 20.67 per 100,000 in Georgia. 

Thirteen out of every 100,000 Iowa urban residents 
were robbed, but the rate goes much higher in many 
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states, reaching a peak of 121.4 per 100,000 persons in 
Nevada. 

Only 8.7 out of every 100,000 lowa urban inhabitants 
were assaulted as contrasted with North Carolina, the 
worst state for assault, where 384.4 city people out of 
every 100,000 get roughed up. 

Two hundred five of every 100,000 city homes in Iowa 
were burglarized last year, but the rate was much 
higher in most states, topped by Arizona, where 917.7 
homes out of 100,000 were burglarized. 

City residents of Iowa suffered 803 thefts per 100,000 
population, but in the worst state, Arizona, the rate 
was 2,585.5. 

In Iowa cities, 104.9 cars were stolen for every 100,- 
000 residents. In Arizona, the worst state, the rate 
was 538.7 cars per 100,000 population. 

Iowa cities have less murder than the cities of 41 
other states, less robbery than the cities of 41 other 
states, less assault than the cities of 41 other states, 
less burglary than the cities of 41 other states, less 
theft than the cities of 31 other states, and fewer stolen 
cars than the cities of 40 other states. 


Eightieth State Bar Meeting 


The eightieth annual meeting of the Iowa State Bar 
Association was held in Sioux City the first week in 
June, convening on the 5th this year, with a dis- 
tinguished array of speakers upon their program. 

Queries were received by association officers as to 
why the 1953 session was referred to as the eightieth 
annual meeting, whereas the 1952 meeting was referred 
to as the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the association. 
The News Bulletin of the organization states that the 
association was organized exactly eighty years ago, in 
1874, but complete records do not exist for a period of 
approximately twenty-two years between 1874 and 1896. 

However, in view of research done by members of 
the association, it has been determined that a meeting 
of some kind was held each year during that twenty- 
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two year period. Therefore, in order to set the record 
straight once and for all, the annual meeting commit- 
tee of the association designated the 1953 meeting as 
the eightieth annual meeting, it in fact being such. 


90 Tons of Books 


Books collected by the Iowa-born Thomas Jefferson 
Fitzpatrick, scientist and professor emeritus of botany 
at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, were sold at 
auction in February this year by the administrator of 
his estate for $53,000, it has been disclosed. 

Professor Fitzpatrick was born at Centerville, and 
had a long and notable career as a botanist, his biogra- 
phy appearing in the January, 1953, number of the 
ANNALS. 

The books went to Frank Glenn, Kansas City col- 
lector, who is to turn over 20,000 of the regional Ameri- 
cana items to the Kansas City public library for $35,000. 
The collection contained books from the library of 
Thomas Jefferson, from whom Fitzpatrick traced kin- 
ship. 

When Fitzpatrick died of a heart attack last year, 
he was living in one room of his 13-room house. The 
rest of this house and a smaller house next door were 
found to be filled with the books. Lincoln city authori- 
ties estimated the books weighed 90 tons. 


The “Loyalty Oath” 


Anent the disinclination of so many people to the 
taking of an oath of loyalty to the United States, and 
the furore raised in many quarters regarding such 
action being required of individuals, it is interesting 
to read the similar oath required taken in the post 
Civil war period by those entering government ser- 
vice even in subordinate and seemingly unimportant 
service. It read: 

“And I do further solemnly swear that I have never 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States since 
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I have been a citizen thereof; that I have voluntarily 
given no aid, countenance, council or encouragement 
to persons engaged in armed hostility thereto; that I 
have neither sought nor accepted, nor attempted to 
exercise the functions of any office whatever, under 
any authority or pretended authority, in hostility to 
the United States; that I have not yielded to volun- 
tary support to any pretended government, authority, 
power, or constitution within the United States, hos- 
tile or inimmical thereto.” 


Public Service Unattractive 


We must realize that public office has been made 
much less attractive than it should be to young men 
of ambition and older men of experience. We are 
exacting a terrible toll from our governors. We have 
a right to require of them a maximum of honesty and 
more than a minimum of wisdom. But there is no 
justice in wasting their energies, fouling their reputa- 
tions, and destroying their usefulness by continuing 
guerilla warfare to which in these bad times every 
holder of high public office has been exposed. 

Much has been said about the possible destruction 
of our democratic way of life by enemies without and 
within. Much has been charged to past administra- 
tion of the corruption of power. After all is said and 
done, the power both to make and to destroy is in 
the hands of the people of the United States. If we 
have been passing through bad times, much of the 
fault, possibly the greater fault, is our own. If our 
governors owe much to us, we owe at least as much 
to our governors. There is grave danger that the 
American people will make it impossible for their 
elected officers to govern... . 

Surely we must believe that by our democratic pro- 
cesses we are capable of choosing great leaders. It is 
a moral obligation upon us that we do not disenable 


them to lead greatly. —Thomas H. English, in Emory 
University Quarterly, Atlanta. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Martin Mortensen, college professor and dairy authority, 
member of Iowa State College faculty at Ames, died at Hous- 
ton, Texas, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Marie Beale, 
March 13, 1953; born at Sindal, Denmark, May 29, 1872, son 
of Peder C. Mortensen; attended public schools in native 
country and from 1889 to 1892 completed a course in the 
Royal Teachers Seminary, at Rarrum; taught in the public 
schools one year before coming to the United States; obtain- 
ing work in a creamery at Iowa Center, he soon took charge 
of the plant and remained there until 1896; entered course of 
agriculture at Iowa State College and upon graduation en- 
tered the employ of the Hanford-Hazelwood Cream company 
at Sioux City in charge of butter making from 1900 to 1904, 
the plant becoming the largest in the world of its kind; 
transferred to Portland, Oregon, in charge of the company’s 
plant there from 1904 to 1908, when he was invited back to 
Iowa State College as a teacher of butter and ice cream mak- 
ing and dairy plant management and in 1909 became head 
of the department of dairy industry; credited with pioneer- 
ing in promotion of the manufacture of cheese at the insti- 
tution and getting the manufacture of blue cheese, Edam 
cheese and Swiss cheese started in Iowa; was a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in studying the 
dairy methods in Great Britain in 1900, again making trips 
to Europe in 1914 and 1926 to observe European dairying 
methods; in 1941 was named a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture representative at the World’s Dairy Congress, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and awarded an LL.D. by Kansas State 
college in 1934; continued as head of the department of 
dairy industry and chief of the dairy industry section of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment station to September 1, 1938, 
when his retirement from duties came as a result of age 
limitation rule of the college, but since has remained as a 
teacher; served two years as president of the National But- 
ter Makers association; was a member of the Danish Royal 
Agricultural association, and received honors on his most re- 
cent trip to Denmark, besides signal honors in his field dur- 
ing his lifetime from local, state and national organiza- 
tions; in 1952 was awarded the Iowa State Faculty citation 
which goes only to outstanding members of the ISC fac- 
ulty who have inspired students and leaders in their particu- 
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lar fields; recipient of the honor scroll of the American 
Dairy Science association and of the Chicago Alumni Award, 
he had also been honored for his work in Europe, having 
been knighted in 1927 by the King of Denmark; a member 
of Sigma Xi, national honorary science research society; Phi 
Lambda Upsilon, national honorary chemistry society, Phi 
Kappa Phi, national scholastic honorary society, Gamma 
Sigma Delta, national honorary agriculture society, Alpha 
Zeta, agricultural recognition society, and Cardinal Key, ISC 
men’s honorary society; also a member of the American 
Dairy Science association in which he served two years as 
secretary-treasurer, two years as vice president and one year 
as president; married November 14, 1900, to Emelia Christ- 
ensen in Royal, Iowa, the wife passing away Nov. 4, 1945; 
survived by their two daughters, Mrs. Marie Beale, Houston, 
Texas, and Mrs. Edna Kelley, Des Moines. 


Seta Wuirtey Ricuarpson, soldier, lawyer, U.S. assistant at- 
torney general, chairman of government’s loyalty review 
board, and big game hunter, died at Washington, D.C., March 
17, 1953; born at Otterville, near Independence, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1880, son of the Rev. Ira H. and Electa (Whitley) 
Richardson, and a descendant of Amos Richardson, Boston, 
1639; a student at Hamline university, St. Paul, 1899-1900, 
and received his LL.B. at the University of Wisconsin in 
1903; married Nina C. Baker, of St. Charles, Illinois, August 
30, 1919, who survives with a daughter, Mrs. Martha R. 
Weiser, of Ames, Iowa, who share equally in his large estate, 
the half of the latter being placed in trust, also a sister, Mrs. 
Nell Miller, San Francisco, and a grandson, Christopher 
Bruce Weiser; admitted to North Dakota bar in 1903 and 
commenced practice of law at Kenmare, later at Fargo until 
1928; served in World War I as private and later captain 
in infantry at Camp Pike, Arkansas, in 1918; served as as- 
sistant state’s attorney of Cass county, N.D., 1904-1908, special 
assistant attorney general of North Dakota, 1919-1920, U-S. 
district attorney by appointment of President Harding 1923, 
and President Coolidge 1924; appointed assistant attorney 
general of U.S. by President Hoover May 1, 1929, assigned 
to head the Public Lands and Indian Affairs division; con- 
ducted investigations for the Department of Justice of the 
Salt Creek oil frauds in 1929 and the administration of United 
States Oil Sale Lands in 1930; represented the United States 
in an investigation under Senate resolution, of law enforce- 
ment in Hawaii; was a partner in the law firm of Davies, 
Richberg, Tydings, Beebe & Landa, since 1933; was counsel 
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for the American Medical Association and Pullman, Inc., as 
well as other corporations in pending government anti-trust 
suits; also was counsel for various airlines before the Civil 
Aeronautics board; in 1946 was chief counsel for the con- 
gressional committee investigating the Pearl Harbor bomb- 
ing; nominated in February 1933, by President Hoover, as 
judge Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th circuit, but senate did 
not act on nomination; also served as chairman of the sub- 
versive activities control board by appointment of Presi- 
dent Truman and the government’s Loyalty Review board; 
a member of the Cass county, North Dakota and Federal 
bar associations, American Legion, the Elks, the Burning 
Tree Club, Jefferson Island Club, Chevy Chase Club, Metro- 
politan Club, and the Republican party; a contributor of 
numerous articles on big game hunting in Africa and the 
Canadian Northwest. 


Harry Pearse Smiru, educator, died at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 17, 1953, in attendance at the National Edu- 
cational association meeting, having delivered a paper on the 
program, and was about at the end in delivering a second 
one, when halted by a heart attack, the last two sentences 
being later read by the meeting chairman; born at Greeley, 
Iowa, May 25, 1885, son of Truman P. and Alice Marion 
(Pearse) Smith; educated at the State University of Iowa, 
receiving A.B. degree in 1909, A.M. in 1915; studied four 
summers at the University of Chicago, and received Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia university in 1925; married Coleen M. 
Patterson August 11, 1915; served as a teacher and supervis- 
ing principal in public schools in Iowa 1903-1907, superin- 
tendent of schools at Audubon 1909-1912, at Newton 1912- 
1920, and at Lawrence, Kansas, and professor of education 
at University of Kansas 1920-1927, professor of education 
at Syracuse university and director of research in Syracuse 
public schools since 1927, visiting professor at Ohio State 
University five summers to 1941; also visiting professor Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Drake University; assisted 
and directed many school surveys in Kansas, Ohio and New 
York state; a member of the National Educational association, 
American Educational Research association, Educational Re- 
search association, New York state association, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa; a Republican and member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church; a contributor to American School Board Journal 
and other educational journals; resided at Syracuse, New 
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York, and is survived by his widow and one son, Durwood 
James Smith, a professor at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, a sister, Alma Clara of Manchester, Iowa, and two 
brothers, Alton C. of Des Moines, and Lloyd R. of Minneapolis. 


SAMUEL Strauss, newspaper publisher, died in New York, 
N.Y., April 12, 1953; born August 26, 1869, at Des Moines, 
Iowa; son of Moses and Nannie (Shloss) Strauss; received 
his early education in Des Moines and attended Notre Dame 
university; in 1903 married Irene Rosenfield of Rock Island, 
Illinois, who met her death in 1933 in an automobile crash 
near Armonk, New York; in 1895 entered the newspaper 
business in partnership with the late Allen Dawson of Sioux 
City, Iowa, purchasing the Des Moines Daily Leader, merging 
it later with the Iowa State Register then owned by George E. 
Roberts; sold their interest to Roberts, who later sold the 
paper to Harvey Ingham and Gardner Cowles of Algona; 
removed to New York from Iowa in 1903, and for a time 
was publisher and manager of of the Commercial Advertiser, at 
that time New Yorks City’s oldest daily newspaper, which 
was sold in 1905 to the Evening Globe and Strauss became 
publisher of the new paper; retired from the Globe in 1910 
and later joined the New York Times as treasurer, with 
which he remained until 1916, when he left active news- 
paper work; in 1917 establshed the Villager in Katonah, 
N.Y., which he published until 1925; in 1935 wrote a book, 
“American Opportunity,’ which was well received as a 
philosophical study of economics; surviving are a daughter, 
Mrs. Julia Elizabeth Strauss Combier, the wife of State As- 
sistant Attorney General P. Hodges Combier; three brothers, 
Leon, Oscar and Gus Strauss, all of Des Moines; a sister, 
Mrs. Gertrude Mark of New York, and two granddaughters. 


CuarLes SULLIVAN BrapsHaw, lawyer and jurist, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 27, 1953; born at Toledo, Iowa, August 
4, 1871; son of the late Judge Centenary Bangs Bradshaw 
and MaryAnn Hayzlett Bradshaw, pioneer Iowa residents; 
graduated from high school in Toledo in 1887 and received 
his law degree from Drake university, Des Moines, in 1896, 
being immediately admitted to the bar and began the prac- 
tice of law in Des Moines which he continued over 50 years, 
and at his death was at the head of the firm of Bradshaw, 
Fowler, Proctor and Fairgrave; married Ruth Etherton Baker 
June 28, 1911, at Indianola, who died November ley, hk 
member of the American Bar association and the Iowa State 
and Polk County Bar associations; a trustee of the Coffin 
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Fine Arts Trust fund, sponsors for a foundation in the Des 
Moines Art Center; club affiliations included charter mem- 
bership in the Elks club, and membership in the Des Moines 
club and Pioneer club; active in Republican political circles 
and influential in Des Moines and Iowa official affairs, al- 
though never holding any other office than the judgeship; 
survived by two sons, Homer E. Bradshaw, a partner in his 
father’s law firm, and the Rev. Charles B. Bradshaw of Car- 
roll, ordained to the Episcopal priesthood in 1952, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. B. W. Hotchkiss of Woodbury, Conn., and six grand- 
children. 


NEtson J. LEE, attorney, jurist and legislator, died at Esther- 
ville, Iowa, March 22, 1953; born in High Lake township, 
Emmet county, Iowa, March 11, 1873, of Norwegian parent- 
age, the father a pioneer of the county and held many posi- 
tions of trust; attended rural schools and moved with par- 
ents to Estherville when thirteen years of age, attending high 
school until 1890; moved to Des Moines in 1891 and at- 
tended Capital City business college after which was in mer- 
chandise business in Des Moines until May 1897, in the mean- 
time took a full law course at Drake University graduating 
in May 1896, at which time he was admitted to the practice 
of law; disposing of business interests returned to Esther- 
ville, but ultimately entered the law offices of Dunshee & 
Allen in Des Moines and later with Dudley & Coffin, until 
September 1908, when he again returned to Estherville and 
has since resided there; served as city solicitor one term, and 
two terms as county attorney of Emmet county; married to 
Maude Genevieve Deemer of Des Moines in May, 1902; 
elected state representative from Emmet county in 1906 and 
served in the Thirty-second, Thirty-second extra and Thirty- 
third sessions of the general assembly; served as assistant 
attorney general of Iowa in 1911 and 1912; became district 
judge in 1912 and served until 1923; and at time of his demise 
was the oldest practicing attorney in the county; was past 
exalted ruler of the B.P.O.E., Estherville, member of the Ro- 
tary club, the Emmet county Bar association and the State 
Bar Association; surviving are the wife, two sons, Deemer 
and Robert Lee, publisher of the Estherville Daily News, two 


sisters, and five grandsons. 


FREDERICK Gump AULSBROOK, Newspaper and business execu- 
tive, died at Miami, Florida, November 6, 1952; born at Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, in 1874; removed with parents to Washington, 
D.C., where he was a graduate of the Georgetown prepara- 
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tory school, later entering newspaper work; became asso- 
ciated with the Omaha World-Herald shortly after the turn 
of the century, and later with the Scripps-McRae organiza- 
tion at St. Paul, Minn.; then became advertising manager of 
the New York American, and later was business manager of 
the New York Sun; afterwards served as vice-president of 
I. M. Taylor and Co., New York investment banking firm; 
engaged in real estate development at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
from 1922 to 1928; during World War II, in the Office of 
Censorship, was in charge of financial and foreign languages 
mail in Miami, and worked on the secret code used by Her- 
mann Goering for international financial transactions of the 
Hitler high command, having to do especially with the Ger- 
man leaders’ transfer of large sums to the United States and 
Argentina, and for this work received several Government 
citations; resided abroad a considerable time, and in the 
Chevy Chase section at Washington, D.C., from 1937 to 1940; 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Cassie Aulsbrook, and his son, 
Knight G. Aulsbrook, first attorney general of Guam and 
now legal consultant in the Interior Department at Washing- 
ton. 


No.aNn Pace, colonel of engineers, continental defense plan- 
ning group, died at Washington, D.C., December 27, 1952; 
born at Nemaha, Iowa, July 6, 1905, and reared on a ranch 
near Pendieton, Oregon; received his B.S. degree from Ore- 
gon State college, Corvallis, Oregon, and awarded the MS. 
degree by the State University of Iowa; a civil engineer in 
private life and called to duty in 1946; served during World 
War II in the office of the chief of engineers; served in Korea 
with the 24th corps as executive officer to the engineers 
from 1946-47; was invalided home from Tokyo in 1951, hav- 
ing been attached to the engineering branch of general head- 
quarters, Far East command, from 1950 to 1951, and for two 
years prior to that assignment had served at the Seattle port 
of embarkation; as a regular army officer, attended the Com- 
mand and General Staff school, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in 
1951, and was decorated with the Legion of Merit; survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Lois Page, of 1413 N. Barton St., Arlington, 
Virginia, two half-sisters, Mrs. Earl Mourey, Auburn, Wash., 
and Mrs. Thomas Hawkesworth, Missoula, Mont., and by his 
stepfather, Laxton McMurray, Salem, Ore. 


HARLAN Uppecrarr, educator, died at Pasadena, California, 
April 14, 1953; born at Sigourney, Iowa, August 22, 1874; son 
of Ambrose and Hannah (Harlan) Updegraff; an 1894 Cor- 
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nell college graduate, became principal and superintendent 
at Knoxville, Iowa, and earned his doctor’s degree from 
Columbia university in 1908; one of Iowa’s first school men 
to enter upon extended professional preparation in the field 
of education; became head of the Alaskan division of the 
United States bureau of education, then held various posi- 
tions in the school administration section of the bureau and 
became a national authority on the inter-relation of govern- 
ment and education; in 1923 came to Cornell from a profes- 
sorship of education administration at the University of 
Pennsylvania, becoming the Iowa’s school’s sixth president; 
left Cornell in 1927 and then became visiting professor of 
educational administration at Swarthmore (Penn.) college, 
and later engaged as an educational consultant; wrote many 
articles upon educational administration and higher educa- 
tion in periodicals and annual reports; married Gertrude 
Bartholomew of Preston, Iowa, in 1901; survivors are a 
daughter, Dr. Ruth Updegraff, professor in the child wel- 
fare research station at the State University of Iowa; a son, 
Harlan, jr., Pasadena, Cal., and two grandchildren. 


Mito A. Manninc, railroad official, banker and _ legislator, 
died at Ames, Iowa, April 5, 1953; born at Lanark, Carroll 
county, Illinois, October 16, 1860; educated in the public 
schools and completed a business college course at Aledo, 
Illinois; learned telegraphy at Clarence, Iowa, and became 
an extra operator and agent in 1879 for the C. & N. W. rail- 
way ultimately becoming train dispatcher at Eagle Grove 
and Boone, Iowa; later held like position at Rawlings, 
Wyoming, for the Union Pacific railway; went into the mer- 
cantile business in 1888 at Crawford, Nebraska, and later at 
Sheldon, Iowa; in 1903 moved to Ames, organized the Ames 
Savings bank and served as its cashier until 1912, when he 
sold his interest in that bank and organized the Commer- 
cial Savings bank, being its president for a number of years; 
a member of the Thirty-fifth General Assembly, city treas- 
urer for eight years and later widely known as the assessor 
at Ames and retired in 1946 at the age of 85; married Clara 
West in Ames April 6, 1887; a republican and member of 
the Masonic bodies; survived by two sons, Truman of Ames 
and Merrill of Bayside, Long Island, New York, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Paustain of Ames, six grandchil- 
dren and thirteen great grandchildren. 


Eart W. Vincent, lawyer, legislator and jurist, died at 
Guthrie Center, Iowa, May 22, 1953; born on a farm in Wash- 
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ington county, Iowa, near Keota, March 27, 1886; was gradu- 
ated from Keota high school in 1904, from Monmouth college 
in 1409, and the law school of the State University of Iowa, 
in 1912, after which he engaged in the practice of law at 
Guthrie Center; married to Madge Lee in Centerville, Iowa, 
in 1916; was county attorney of Guthrie county from 1919 
to 1922, president of the State Association of County Attor- 
neys 1921-22: served as state representative from that county 
in the 40th, 40th extra and the 41st General Assemblies; be- 
came district judge in 1945 and was serving as such at the 
time of his demise, a member of the Presbyterian church, 
the Republican party and the Masonic bodies; survived by 
his widow and one daughter, Mrs. R. Y. Taylor of Guthrie 
Center; a brother, Elmer, of Keota, and three sisters, Mrs. 
Mae Sturgeon of Keota, Mrs. Charles Weimer of California 
and Grace Vincent of Keota. 


Harry Martin Greene, farmer, soldier, lawyer and legis- 
lator, died at his home near Avoca, Iowa, May 19, 1953; 
born in the same neighborhood, September 6, 1882; the only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Cass Greene; a graduate of the Avoca 
high scheol in 1900 and the University of Iowa law school 
in 1906, and admitted to the bar the same year; served in 
Company L of the 168th Infantry in World War I for 24 
months in France and was wounded twice; a charter member 
and first commander of Fred Funston Post, American Legion 
at Avoca, and a member of Rainbow chapter of the Disabled 
Veterans of Council Bluffs; active in the Masonic order and 
the Elks; zealous advocate of good roads and named as mem- 
ber of the state highway commission, serving a four-year 
term ending in 1939; served previously as state representa- 
tive from Pottawattamie county in the 42nd, 42nd extra, 43rd 
and 44th General Assemblies, a Republican and survived by 
his wife, Betty Greene. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Gold Star Iowans 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALS or Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the AnNats or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 


- Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. = 


